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Labor and Reconstruction in Europe 


By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, Editor of “‘ Problems of American Reconstruction” 
With an Introduction by Hon. W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor, who says: 


“The great value of such a work as Mr. Elisha M. Friedman has undertaken is that he brings together, in con- 
secutive order, a vast amount of useful information at an opportune time, when those who most desire to avail them- 
selves of it would be too busy to assemble it themselves. He has arranged historical fact and commentary with rare 
skill and judgment. He sets forth his subject matter after a plan that has these great merits: It is,—notwithstanding 
the wide range of considerations dealt with,—compact, brief, coherent, and clear.” 

MR. FRIEDMAN, Chairman of the American Economic Association, in this book describes impartially the means under- 
taken or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, to deal with reconstruction in labor matters. It is of value 
to employment managers, directors of corporations, and students of labor problems and of the effects of the war. Net $2.50 


A Society of States By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS, M.A. (Oxon.), an authority on international relations 


The Boston Herald says that two propositions are advanced in this compact volume. “First, that the doctrine of the abso- 
lute sovereignty and independence of states, no longer serves a useful purpose; for it is not in conformity with fact. 
Secondly, while the League of Nations does undoubtedly involve a rupture with theories which have dominated the 
last three centuries, it does not involve so great a departure from practice of the recent past as is sometimes supposed.” 
MR. STALLYBRASS shows that two possible methods for regulating international relations have demonstrated their 
inadequacy, and that a league of nations is not only a logical but an inevitable development. Net, $2.00 


The Freedom of the Seas By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 


No better introduction to a much-discussed problem could be desired. For those merely desiring to be well-informed on 
a topic of general interest it is sufficient; for those who wish to follow the subject further, its bibliographical notes 
are invaluable. Net, $2.00 


Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent for many years of the London Times in Russia. 


There is probably no term of equally recent origin so often in print as Bolshevik and its derivatives. Readers of the 
London Times do not need to be told that Mr. Wilton’s knowledge of Russia is equalled by that of very few persons. “No 
such comprehensive and straight-forward account has yet been given,” says the New York Times, “of the conditions in 
Russia which led to the outbreak of the revolution and the emergence of Bolshevism.” No definition of that term, by the 
way, is more ciear-cut and definite than Mr. Wilton’s. Net, $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent for the Associated Press 


Familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, Mr. Long in Russia during 1917, had opportunities for first- 
hand observation of events and persons which make hig acute criticisms and portraits unusually interesting. Net, $2.50 


The Economics of Progress By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 


TEMPLE SCOTT says that this book “should be in the hands of every statesman and every business man in the country. 
It is, to my mind, the sanest elucidation of economics I have read in many a day, and I have read not a few. . . 

Books on economics are, as a rule, dull and discouragingly technical. This book is never dull and most encouragingly 
explanatory. It is one of the few books produced by the war for which I, for one, am deeply grateful.” Net, $5.00 


France Facing Germany By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France. 


The North American Review says: “In order to understand the spirit of a people, the shortest way, and one of the best 
ways, is to study the minds of the men who lead that people and the nature of the eloquence that really moves them. And 
so without under-valuing the many excellent interpretations of the French fighting spirit, of French unanimity, and of 


French loftiness of motive .. . one may say that no work of more lasting significance as affording insight into the 

soul of the nation has appeared than this.” Net, $2.00 
The Clash A Study in Nationalities By WILLIAM H. MOORE 

A study of the French-Canadian friction and of the rights of an alien minority in any country. Net, $2.50 


Comparative Education A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Representative Countries. Edited by 
PETER SANDIFORD, Associate Professor of Education, University of Toronto. 


The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. 
KANDEL, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; England, by the Editor; France, by ARTHUR H. HOPE, 
Headmaster of the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich, England; Canada, by the Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD 
W. FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in Rural Education, U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Net, $4.90 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


“The most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society 
which must be industrial and would like to be democratic.” JoHN Dewsy in The New Republic. Net, $1.60 


Death the Gate of Life? (Mors Janua Vitae?) By H. A. DALLAS 


A discussion of certain communications purporting to come from FREDERIC W. H. MYERS with an Introduction by 
Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S., which aims to show that there does exist a mass of evidence for survival. Net, 31.50 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By ARTHUR SYMONS 


An entirely new revised and enlarged edition of the work in which Mr. Symons with equal charm and authority as a 
eritic, traces through the writings of Balzac, Merimée, Theophile Gautier, Flaubert, Huysmans, and others up to Mae- 
terlinck, that irresistible impulse to express the underlying soul of things which is termed “symbolism.” Net, $3.00 


A New Study of English Poetry. By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and ite relations—-to rhythm, to personality, to politics, to education, to the 
poet's friends, and to his wider audience—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. Net, $3.00 
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LIPPINCOTT “There is nothing new under the sun” 


Said KOHELETH. But there is. It is nothing less than the appearan of KOlil 
Boc KS LETH himself standing before us with his sul lime poem in its hand as he wrote vt and 


not as th was amended, annotated, and garbled 
Benjamin De Casseres, “New York Sun,” May 4th 


A GENTLE CYNIC 


Being The Book of Ecclesiastes 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The War and the Bagdad Railway” 


’ 1 


Octavo, Decorated Cloth, $2.00 net 
A delightfully human book on the OMAR KHAYYAM of the Bible. with an exact tr: 





FOR SALE AT ALL 


BOOKSTORES lation of the original text; how it came to be written and who wrote it (and it was not 
mon), and the whole intensely interesting story, showing that multiple authors! 

J. B. Lippincotr Company tion to the reception and authority of the books of the Old Testament, are all s! n 

MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA Loxpon “KOHELETH is more modern than the next century. Dr. lastrow’s translation is rich and 


wae =omelodious. Was there ever such poetry meshed in words?”"—New York Sun, May 4th 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 1 HE WAR ROMANCE te SALVATION ARMY 


FRANKLIN’S COLLEGE By COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH and GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 








With 32 illustrations, 285 Pages. Price $1 net 
By HORACE MATHER A remarkable story rich in human interest that 1 go straight home to the hearts of ever 
LIPPINCOTT American with a thrill, a smile, and a tear to every page. “Great stuff!” will be the v« t 
The complete history of the the doughboys who met the Salvati n lassies on the firing | ne They will know that every 
University has never been ry this thrilling Story is true It is romance with a capital “R. [t tells how the Salvation 
compiled before this. In this i\rmy workers went into the hell of the rattle fiel and were the comrades of our boys a1 
saw them as no one else could 


handsomely illustrated volume 


the alumni secretary tells its 
origin and career during 178 PICTURE ANALYSIS OF LF TR E 
years. 22 illustrations. Limited 
Edition. Octavo. $2.50 t. 
ition ctavo. $ ne By JAMES M. (JIMMIE) BARNES 
The INSTRUCTOR Over 300 Illustrations from action photogray many in full-page size 844x634. Handsome octay 
’ $5.00 net 
The MAN and This is a complete book of instruction for beginners, experts, and golfers of all grades. “Tit 
r ie” Jarnes >» OC of the lasters ol the pamnc¢ and explain he movements ind lets ot 
The JOB nit rnes i I e master e gam | exy t mor it ls 


every stroke on the opposite page from the picture illustrating it Nothing like this ork 
By CHARLES R. ALLEN ever been produced beiore. It is the best and most complete series of golf pictures ever taker 
Federal Board of Vocational [he book will come to golfers as a sensational exposition of the art of gol! 


Education 
Men must be trained: it is VERSE FOR PATRIOTS TRAINING FOR THE ELECTRIC 
not always possible to get TO ENCOURAGE GOOD CITIZENSHIP RAILWAY BUSINESS 


skilled workmen. Here is a Compiled by Jean Broadhurst. A. M. Columbia, Ph. D. 





practical guide to efficient Cornell, and Clara Lawton Rhodes, A. M. Columbia By C. B. FAIRCHILD, Jr 
handling of the new men taken aa cues bpp y~ Sitting narratives = i € the Phi Ravid ‘1 — 

° . . 5 oC S describing ero. ; Grawn i wets c ila Sapia af 
on in any indus‘rial plant; a finest poetry born of the Great * and the deathl. hie ee 
book for managers and instruc- songs of an older day, offers an ideal aid to th . sents a 
tors who are interested in cut a Sa 6 eee ee see oe those engaged in the elects ) ems, 2 
. These rare poems, e eprete in the spirit moving the t same tir } ' 
ting overhead costs and the east aden elaine a ie aa ee ai me. _ 
labor turnover. $1.50 net. school and home. 7 illustrations fro Painting 7 a 

School Edition, $1.12 net Special Li Clot 


icine THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE 
MONOGRAPHS ON THE FINE ART OF PHOTOG- The Story of Abraham Lincoln's Romance 
EXPERIMENTAL | papny ay wens wAnCOCK” 


in 


BIOLOGY AND By PAUL L. ANDERSON t n Lit 
GENERAL The author r of Pager lg hee at f eth J n e | ne 


this new volume 


PHYSIOLOGY hd =. wa BE rng pA 
Edited by JACQUES LOEB, book highly for its practical and suggestive advice . . 
se T oe Saelnataon 24 illustrations. $2.50 net ISAACS. Some Chapters in the Life 
tia end HIDDEN TREASURE of David Isaacs, General Merchant 


By JOSEPH GEI 


W. J. V. OSTERHOUT A Story of Modern Farming 
a as JOHN hie eveeners on 
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AND ANIMAL ConbuUCT TRAINING OF A SALESMAN THE RED SIGNAL 


3y «= Jacques I M.D 
By Jacques Low am [.D., By WILLIAM MAXWELL 
h.D., Sc.D. 42 illustrations. Vice-President, 1 an. a By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILI 
: $2.50 net. - ; en - ase amare enn te Sele Author of “ The Sachent d _— 
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HOTEL 


PURITAN 
390 Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON 


s Solicits the patron- 
2s age of readers of the 
Nation. 


Glebe-tretters soy the Puritan ts 
ene of the most homelike and attrac- 
tive hotels in the world. 

Wholly reasonabdle rates. 


Send for our booklet with its guide te Bes 
ton end its historic vicinity. 


N. A. COSTELLO, Manager. 








“A Wonderful | Book." “— Chicago Daily News 


BLIND ALLEY Gioncx 


“Blind Alley” is an extraordinary novel. 
But it ie more than that. is a cry in 
the night.""—Chicage Daily News. 

431 pages. $1.75 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 














CIVILIZATION 


By Georges Duhamel 


Won the Goncourt Prize for 1918. Masterly fiction 
presenting the French soldier as he is. Price $1.50. 


CENTURY CO. NEW YORK 





When you write to an advertiser, please say that 
you saw hia advertisement in The Nation. It will 
help you, him and The Nation. 





Apartment Wanted 
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ANTED—Apartment in New York City con- 
W taining sitting room, or studio, dining 
reom, kitchen, two bedrooms with bath and 
maid's room. 
Also in same building apartment containing sit- 
ting room, or studio, bed room with bath. 
Location preferably out of the usual beaten paths, 
something not usually rented, if possible, and pre- 
ferably in a private house altered for such pur- 
pose. Nothing South of Greenwich Village need 


be submitted nor North of Seventy-second Street. 
Address Charles H. Davis, 1822 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Can you make and sell 
advertising 

Do you know books and 
book making 

Are you a liberal in 
thought 

DoyouliveinNewYork @ 


man with the above 

qualifications is wanted 
at once by a New York publi- 
cation of national circulation. 
If you can qualify—and are in- 
terested —communicate im- 
mediately with 


Box 63 
Care of The Nation 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 




















Make 4 Quarts of Champagne 
for $1.00 u. F. CASSIDY. Rolnod Park, Ma. 
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ALICE KAUSER 
DRAMATISTS’ AGENT—PLAYS 
1402 Broadway, New York Established 1895 

MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 








R. L. GIFFEN, Associate and Manager 





Foreign and American | 
Dealers in 
Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 


scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 















Bind your copies of 


The Nation 


in a strongly made, cloth covered binder. 
A convenient and orderly way in which 
to keep each volume of The Nation as 
completed. 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 
20 Vesey Street New York City 


OLD CHELSEA 


51 West 16th Street 
New York City 
An old fashioned living place 
for discriminating people. 
Management eof MISS COLESTOCK 




















Just Published 
Catalogue, No. 65 


BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: 


A Catalogue of Books on 
The Road, The Rail, 
The Water, and The Air 


Also Fine Old Coloured Engravings ef 
Early Steamships 


Books AND Prints ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
New WatcH ON THE RHINgE, Etc. 


Post free from, 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
43, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

OR 


140, Strand, W. C. 2.. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

















Cearhers’ Agencies 


Sa 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Eveeerr 0. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 


Boston, 2a Paik Street. Chicago, 814 Steger ase. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Denver, 817 Masonic Bldg. 


Birmingham, 809 Title Bld. Berkeley,2161 Shattuck ~ 
Memphis, 2860 0. P. Circle Los Angeles, 510 Spring St. 
Bend to any address above for registration form. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


34th Year — New Booklet with chapters en 
Peace Salaries, Cposrtantins, Letter of Appli- 
cation, and other invaluable features, sent free— 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 

Posten Building, Spokane, Wash. 























Haran P. Frencn, Pres, W. W. Anprews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent "Teach- 
ers, Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Send 
for Bulletin. 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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After an interval of two years spent in H. M. Home Forces 
Mr. Gorfin has resumed the issue of his Book Catalogues 
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to French Literature application. 
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Kingston, Canada, 
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Applications will be received 
by the undersigned up to July 

Ist, 1919, for the following posi- 

tions: 

1. Professor of Latin, Salary $3,000 
rising to $3,500. 

2. Professor of English Literature, 
Salary $3,000 rising to $3,500. 

3. Professor of Modern History, 
Salary $3,000 rising to $3,500. 

4. Professor of Physiology, Salary 
$3,000 rising to $3,500. 

5. Research Professor in either 
Chemistry or Physics, Salary 
$2.500 to $3,500, according to 
training and experience. 


6. Professor of Chemistry, Salary 


$3,500. 
7. Lecturer in Physics, Salary $1,- 
500. 
R. BRUCE TAYLOR, 


Principal. 














CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION SERIES 
The Early Christian Attitude to War 


A Contribution to the History of Christian 
Ethics. 

By C. JOHN CADOUX, MLA., D.D. (Londos) 
Lecture at Mansfield College, Oxford. The 
book is part of the thesis accepted by the 
University of London for the Doctorate 
in Divinity. 
lls. Post Free 

“We have no work in this country which 
effectively covers this subject: Harnack’s 
Militia Christi has not been translated, and 
now it need not be, for this book corrects and 
supersedes it. The work is impartial in the 
only way such a work can be, not because 
the author is without convictions but because 
he has a profound reverence for truth and 
possesses a keen scholarly conscience.” (From 
the Foreword by Dr. Orchard.) 

Dr. Cadoux’s method is for the most part to 
let the authors speak for themselves. He gives 
careful and scholarly translations of early texts 
and manuscripts. Part I. deals with the teach- 
ing of Jesus respecting war; Part Il. with the 
forms of the early Christian disapproval of 
war; Part III. with the forms of the early 
Christian acceptance of war; Part IV. is a 
masterly resumé based on data examined in 
previous chapters. 


Reconciliation and Reality 


By W. FEARON HALLIDAY, M.A. 
A restatement of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in relation to the Moral Order and as an 
explanation of the personal meaning of life. 


Mr. Halliday is the Presbyterian Minister of 
New Barnet, and won the “Lerge Gold Medal” 
and First Senior Moderatorship in Mental and 
Moral Science in Trinity College, Dublin. 


6s. 6d. Post Free 


Headley Bros., Publishers, Ltd. 
72 Oxford Street London, England 
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Woman’s Service Looms Large 


counting house and chemical lab- 


oratory she has loaned her brains 
to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a host 
of capable, loyal daughters of 
America still find expression for 
their ambition and ability. These 
girls are privileged to play an in- 
dispensable part in the nation’s 
welfare. They have in their keep- 
ing the myriad avenues of tele- 
phone communication through 


which the nation’s industry is 


guided. 


The Bell System invites enlist- 
ment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
’ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





WOMEN AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Indispensable to a comprehension of 
woman's place in the new social order. 
By the ten leading women of England. 
Introduction by Arthur Henderson. 


(At good bookstores, 50c.) 
Published by B. W. HUEBSCH New York 





King Henry the Sixth, Part I 


Edited by Tucker Brooke, B.Litt. (Oxon.) 
Library Edition just published, Cloth, $1.00. 
(The Yale Shakespeare.) 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















280 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


120 College Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 





The.Duchess of Siona 
By ERNEST GOODWIN 


Love, war, and intrigue in the Italian Renais 


sance Illustrated by Benda $1.60 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston 


THE AMERICAN AIR SERVICE 
By Arthur Sweetser 

A dramatic narrative and the first authentic history 

of the organization and accomplishment of the great 

American air army. Introduction by Secretary of 

War Baker. JUua., $2.50 net 


THIS 1s AN APPLETON BOOK 
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Ready Next Week 





H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


“The undying fire,” God’s indomitable spirit in the soul of mankind—this is the theme of 
Mr. Wells’ startling novel. This modern version of the Book of Job is presented with in- 
tensity and vigor. Real individuals of our own time face again the problems and tempta- 
tions of the old Biblical story. Through adversity, pain, and despair, the leading character 
clings to the “undying fire” and in the end, like Job of old, he is rewarded. 

H. G. Wells’ new novel is an inspired story, deeply human and stirring. 


Ready May 22. $1.50. 





THE JERVAISE 
COMEDY 


J. D. Beresford’s New Novel 

Here is a wholly charming novel, a delwately 
woven and beautiful story that moves in the 
pirit of Spring. It is full of delightfully 
amusing people, and the highly humorous inci- 
dents of the action are narrated with skill and 
originality. “It is comedy in the best Mere- 
dithian sense Completeness of char- 
acterization and perfection of detail."—N. Y. 


Globe. $1.50. 


PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Isaac Lippincott 


The question of development of war control 


and an examination of the economic results 
of the war. The book discusses reconstruction 
in foreign countries and outlines a plan of re- 


construction in the United States. $7.60. 


READING 
THE BIBLE 


By William Lyon Phelps 

\ consideration of the Bible as a part of Eng- 
lish literature. Reading the Bible, The Short 
Stories of the Bible, and St. Paul as a Letter 
Writer, are the subjects discussed purely from 


the literary point of view. $7.25. 





OUR 
HOUSE 


Henry S. Canby’s New Novel 


The story of a young man and his quest of a 
career. What he does and the effect of his de- 
cision are told in an exceedingly interesting 
way, the scene shifting from a sleepy southern 
city to the semi-artificial life of young New 
York Bohemia and back again to his early 
home, where real happiness and success are at 


last found. $/.60. 


THE BASIS of EUROPE’S 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Cecil F. Lavell 


An interesting examination of Europe’s un- 
settled questions and the new spirit born of the 
war, discussing such topics as Revolution and 
Reconstruction in France, Idealism in German 
Politics, The Russian Problem and the Revo- 


lution. $7.60. 


THE SHOP 
COMMITTEE 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


A hand book for employers and employees, 
explaining in detail the theory and practice of 
this new idea in industry. Mr. Stoddard, as 
an administrator for the War Labor Board, 
installed and developed the system in several 
large industrial plants. His book ushers in a 
new era in industrial relations. $/.25. 
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ARING the accusation of pro-Germanism and Bolshe- 

vism, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, has told the simple truth about the peace 
treaty in saying to a correspondent of the Associated Press 
in London that “there are no terms written in the treaty 
that can bring peace to Europe.” The real treaty of peace, 
he says, “will be the plan whereby Europe will be able to 
get machinery, rolling stock, and raw materials, and be 
placed in a position to help herself.” Nowhere in his long 
interview does he except Germany. In fact, he specifically 
states that “the re-starting of the wheels of industry every- 
where in Europe is a pre-requisite to security.” Like every- 
body else who has looked beneath the surface in Europe, 
he is amazed at the critical character of the situation and 
the failure of America to understand it, and he apparently 
realizes that there is nothing in the peace treaty but the 
incentive to bitter hate and the ruin of a once great state, 
which, however black its record, is none the less essential 
to the economic welfare of Europe. The treaty has no 
economic basis whatsoever to offer for peace. Fortunately, 
there are signs that our cocksure daily press is not quite 
so happy about this amazing document as it was. The 
Sun riddles it most effectively. The World shows signs of 
uneasiness, and the Evening Post, which at first thought 
that it was as a “voice from Heaven,” retreats sufficiently to 
say that if there are flaws they can be rectified by the 
League of Nations. Abroad, the radicals are speaking out 
splendidly. Thus, in Paris, the Humanité, official organ of 
the Socialist party, speaks of the treaty as “one which 
no Socialist deputy can ratify, and history will consider 
it a criminal breach of a sworn word and an outrage on 
morals and right.” This opinion is consonant with that of 
the London Herald, quoted elsewhere in this issue of the 
Nation. The powerful British Labor party has also officially 
denounced the treaty as a betrayal of democracy. 


HE New York Times's Berlin correspondent is one of 
many to assert this week that if the Ebert Govern- 
ment signs the peace treaty it will fall at once. These were 
the indications when the editor of the Nation reached Berlin 
in March, yet it seemed impossible that the Germans after 
their moral collapse would have sufficient vigor, vitality, and 
ourage to refuse to sign any treaty. That the Paris Con 
ference would wholly abandon the fourteen peace principles 
and submit a treaty calling for the practical destruction of 
Germany was not then foreseen. Now that it is plain to all 
that part of the world which wishes to see the truth that it 
is a rank imperialistic peace, there seems to be a pretty 
general outcry in Germany that it would be better to refuse 
and face the worst. The alternatives are further starvation, 
inflicted by the Allied upholders of democracy and morality, 
Against 
refusal is operating the pressure of all those capitalists 
and workers alike who desire peace at any price, and the 
hungering of all the people, not only after food, but after 
the normal conditions of life. If in the face of this tempta 
tion the Germans are capable of refusing to sign the treaty, 
they will be credited with much more moral solidarity and 
force than had seemed credible. But, since the Labor party 
in England and the radical Socialists in France have de- 
nounced the treaty as being utterly unworthy, the Germans 
may decide to sign and put their hopes in a complete re- 
vision of the document whenever these radical British and 
French forces obtain the powers now held by Clemenceau 


ind complete isolation, with revolution as well. 


and Lloyd George. 


-T°HAT the Germans will be damned by the Allied press 

whatever happens is perfectly obvious. If they refuse 
to sign, it will prove that the republic is no better than the 
monarchy, that they were not badly enough beaten, that they 
are not to be trusted, that they are an ungrateful canaille. 
If they sign, and Ebert and Scheidemann are succeeded by 
Haase and the Independent Socialists, and if the treaty 
should be repudiated, then it will all have been a con- 
temptible Hun conspiracy from the beginning. The swindle 
will have been all cooked up in advance, Brockdorff-Rantzau 
and Ebert and Scheidemann playing their parts as a result 
of careful pre-arrangement for the express purpose of cheat- 
ing the Allies of their rewards and their revenge. If the 
Germans, whether by the hand of Ebert or of Haase, sign 
promptly, it will show us just what white-livered scoundrels 
they are. It is so delightfully easy a game to play that we 
warrant any one of fifty men could write now the editorials 
which the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times will 
print in any contingency. The only thing that does not 
happen is the giving of real thought to the terrible condition 
in which Europe finds herself in relation to Germany, and 
to the question whether it is after all real statesmanship 
for the Allies to drive Germany to such extremities. She 
seems absolutely lost in the event of signing or not signing 
But we submit that that is not wisdom nor common sense nor 
humanity nor diplomatic strategy to put any country, what 
ever its sins of the past, into such a position. For when the 
crash comes it will not be Germany alone that will suffer. 
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HE Mannerheim Government in Finland, the recognition 

of which by Great Britain last week was received with 
cheers in the Tory House of Commons, has now been recog- 
nized by the United States. It is sufficient to say that an act 
so outrageously inconsistent both with our fair professions 
and with the inherent justice of the case will almost inevi- 
tably strike back into the face of the forces which perpe- 
trated it. Mannerheim led the White Guard against the 
Red or Soviet forces. To his standard rallied all the upper- 
Baltic Junkers, all the German-controlled commercial in- 
terests of Finland, and all men in Finland who possessed 
lands and privileges under the old régime. He was frankly 
and openly a representative of German imperialism. He 
proposed to set up a monarchy in Finland, and to place 
one of the sons of the Kaiser on the throne. 


HE deeds that Mannerheim did in Finland as leader of 

the White Guard were not reported in the newspapers. 
It was not recorded how the White Terror in Finland sys- 
tematically executed 60,000 officials of labor unions, heads 
of codéperative enterprises, and Socialist leaders of different 
grades of radicalism, until a social development of genera- 
tions in that highly civilized and organized land had been 
rendered helpless through the selective murder of all its 
best leadership; how hundreds of thousands of labor union- 
ists, Socialists, and radicals of the rank and file were exe- 
cuted in the same summary fashion; or how, when an elec- 
tion was at last held under the guns of the White Guard, 
the Socialist vote, in spite of everything, had not declined. 
But it has been recorded, within the last few months, that 
General Mannerheim came to London after the armistice 
had been declared, and was received there by the Foreign 
Office and by leaders in the House of Commons; while, a lit- 
tle later, attempting to land at Stockholm, he met with such 
a popular opposition that he decided to turn back; and a 
little later still, he was stoned by the Danish populace while 
riding with the King through the streets of Copenhagen. 
It is the Government of this reactionary general, this im- 
perialistic murderer, that America has now recognized in 
Finland. The reason for it is not far to seek. The latest news 
from Helsingfors tells us that an army of 50,000 Finns, 
supported by Allied troops and material, is to be sent 
against Petrograd, and that French and British warships 
are already in the harbor to initiate the enterprise. 


.&- coming event of a revision of the tariff, in case the 
Republican party be returned to power at the next 
election, has cast its shadow before, in the shape of a very 
pretty disagreement with our nearest neighbor. Interested 
as the grand old party may be in the cultivation of closer 
trade relations with Canada, the agricultural interests of 
our Middle West may not be jeopardized by opening our 
market to foreign grain and live animals. The reciprocity 
agreement of 1911 must be superseded by a schedule of con- 
cessions in other than agricultural commodities. All this 
reads very well from the standpoint of the American pro- 
tectionist—unless his goods happen to appear on the 
schedule—and the free traders among us, such as are left, 
may get what diversion they can out of the eternal truth of 
General Hancock’s famous dictum that the tariff is a local 
issue. But the Canadians are unhappy. It appears that 
their trade with us in beef, cattle, lambs, and horses, encour- 
aged during the war by abatement of the tariff, has grown 
to great size, and they are loath to lose it. The Canadian 


farmers say further, that in the matter of foodstuffs, their 
preference in the markets of the United Kingdom does not 
count; that they compete on equal terms with all other 
sources of agricultural supply; and they think they should 
not be penalized in the American market on the ground of 
this supposititious preference which really has no value. 
Probably the Ottawa Government can be induced to threaten 
some kind of appropriate retaliation; and both countries 
seem to be in for a dose of the impressive doctrine that the 
scarcer commodities can be made, and the higher the price 
they command, the more prosperous the country will be. 


EDERAL operation of the railways continues to show 

unfavorable financial results. Director General Hines 
has recently pointed out that the Government’s deficit for 
the first three months of this year, or the difference between 
net earnings and one-fourth the guaranteed annual com- 
pensation, was about $192,000,000, and that the correspond- 
ing loss for the whole of 1918 was $226,000,000. It is 
only fair to say that Mr. Hines’s estimate of the deficit for 
the first quarter of 1919 greatly exceeds the figure arrived 
at by the Bureau of Railway Economics, and the Director 
General explains that his method of figuring gives an un- 
duly unfavorable picture of the financial position. None 
the less, the loss is a serious one, and it lends point to Mr. 
Hines’s plea that the roads be returned to private owner- 
ship at the earliest possible moment. If the shipper and 
the travelling public had reaped any gains commensurate 
with the cost, there would be more voices raised in favor 
of the retention of the roads, but in view of largely in- 
creased rates and fares, combined with deteriorated service 
and financial deficits, it is hard to make out a case for 
operation by a Government as inefficient as our own. Sena- 
tor Cummins, in a recent address, truly asserted that trans- 
portation is as important a function of government as the 
maintenance of order. Yet he went on to declare that he 
advocated private operation of the roads, because it had 
been demonstrated that the Government could not manage 
them either economically or efficiently. Our experiment— 
made under difficult conditions, to be sure—has been a sorry 
failure thus far. Yet the old feeling against the abuses of 
private ownership, combined with the newer industrial 
unrest, has led four thousand striking shop employees in 
Denver to demand continuance of Government operation, 
under threat of a general strike of railway employees 
throughout the whole country. The National Farmers’ 
Council, representing a large number of important farmers’ 
organizations, is also committed to the policy of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 


N these days of reactionary tendencies in education, with 

the German language and the state of Soviet Russia 
alike taboo, it is encouraging to note that Boston is about 
to institute a Teachers’ Union, under the approval of all 
five members of the Board of Education. The chairman of 
the Board, in a statement to the newspapers, expresses his 
conviction that teachers ought to organize in a union 
for several good and sufficient reasons—to maintain their 
self-respect and interest in the profession, to cultivate their 
moral and economic independence, to be able to demand 
higher salaries, and to exercise through the union a measure 
of control over the policies of education. With such an 
enlightened attitude on the part of the authorities, the 
movement ought to gain immediate headway. 
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The Poetical Cult of Lincoln 


HEN Secretary Stanton at the bedside of Lincoln 

declared that the dead man now belonged to the ages, 
he had a vision which was probably not without melodrama, 
not without the large pomp and plumage which went in the 
sixties with the expectation of renown. He must have seen 
rows of ample bronze statues in innumerable parks, where 
togaed or equestrian Lincolns would look blandly down, 
mindful of the dignity of history, upon a reverent people 
hushed in part by the very weight of the metal which com- 
memorated the great man. It is after all too much to have 
hoped from Stanton that he could foresee how familiar fame 
would be with Lincoln, how colloquially it would treat him 
on the one hand, and on the other how quickly it would 
make him out not an iron demigod, or a wooden hero, but 
a friendly saint, an immanent presence, a continual com- 
forter. Richard Henry Stoddard, in his Horatian Ode 
written almost at the first news, was not even sure that 
Lincoln was great: he saw in him a curious epitome of 
the people, a genius who had risen from them, yet safely 
stood above their variable antipathies and affections. A 
consciousness of class sounds also in Lowell’s more impas- 
sioned lines, though the Commemoration Ode identifies the 
people which had bred Lincoln with the whole American 
nation, not as divided within itself into grades and ranks, 
put as united upon a common ground of simple humanity 
against the ingenuities and insubstantialities of feudal 
caste. It remained for Whitman to disregard all thought 
of Lincoln’s modest origins and to utter, without argument 
or doctrine, the intimate grief of the great American poet of 
the age for the great American leader, the cautious-handed, 
gentle, plain, just, resolute, the sweetest, wisest soul, the 
natural captain who had brought in the victor ship from 
her fearful voyage. 

No such classical utterance rendered at the moment, or 
has rendered since, proper tribute to the aspects of Lincoln 
which on the whole have most touched the daily memories 
of his fellow-countrymen: his habit of humor and his habit 
of pardons. Everywhere in the North, but particularly on 
his own frontier, he was, even in 1865, reputed for his 
mirth—for his illuminating repartee and his swift, homely, 
pertinent apologues. Lincoln stories multiplied, many of 
them gathered year by year in tolerant volumes which paid 
no attention to any canon; and still others, often too indeli- 
cate for type, clustered about his name through their casual 
ascription to him by narrators who wanted the effect of 
his authority. Our folklore is permeated with anecdotes 
of this description. And side by side with them go other 
tales of a sentimental sort, tales of wives who went begging 
to him for the lives of their husbands under military sen- 
tence, and of plain, dull, sad old mothers who plead—never 
in vain by the popular records—for sons who had slept on 
sentry post almost in the face of the enemy. Of all folk 
heroes Lincoln most strikingly unites a reputation for wit 
with a reputation for mercy. The American folk has done 
nothing more imaginative, and nothing more revealing, than 
to build up this tender, merry myth. 

In the hands of our newest poets, however, the myth is 
changing both outlines and dimensions. Lincoln’s laughter 
has lost something of its rusticity since we have ceased to 
live so close to frontier conditions. To Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, who has cut as in steel his conception of Lincoln 


the smiling god, the laconic Olympian, that laughter was 
only a cryptic mirth with which a sage met the rancor of 
blind gentlemen, sullen children who had to be taught what 
they could not understand until it should be too late to 
acknowledge that their master had after all been right and 
they pitifully wrong. The homespun mantle which Lincoln 
originally wore in the myth has entirely fallen away, as 
Mr. Robinson perceives him; and with it have gone both 
the buffoonery of so much of the popular tradition and 
the sentimental humanitarianism. What survives is the 
elemental, ancient matter of heroic genius and wisdom. By 
this sense of the cosmic elements which shaped his hero, 
Mr. Robinson stands in the centre of the latest Lincoln cult, 
a cult which has the distinction of bringing the most revo- 
lutionary and most reactionary poets together to pay equal 
honors to the sole American whom they all agree to honor. 

Lowell struck this note tentatively when he spoke of the 
sweet clay from the West out of which Nature had chosen to 
fashion the new hero who should be less a lonely mountain- 
peak than a broad, genial, friendly prairie. Edwin Mark- 
ham more fully analyzed him: the tried clay of the common 
road, warmed by the Earth, and dashed through with 
prophecy and laughter; the color and tang and odor of 
primal substances, with a dozen virtues caught from ex- 
ternal nature. This rhetoric John Gould Fletcher trans- 
lates into a subtler language in his massive image of Lincoln 
as a gaunt, scraggly pine which has its roots so deep down 
in the very foundations of human life, in the old unshak- 
able wisdom and knowledge and goodness and happiness, 
that wind and weather cannot hurt it and that a nation of 
men may safely rest in its shade. 

The image is finely illustrative of our attitude toward 
Lincoln during this war, when we constantly turned to him, 
more by far than most people realized, for words which 
would quiet our bitter fears and doubts, and for instruc- 
tions how to act in a time so nearly parallel to his. He was 
the symbol and seal of our unity; he was our proof that 
greatness may emerge from the people; he was our evi- 
dence that supreme nobility may come very close to our 
normal love and comprehension. Vachel Lindsay, in Lin- 
coln’s own Springfield, gave true voice to this feeling in the 
poem which speaks of Lincoln as so stirred even in death 
by the horrors which alarmed the universe that he could 
not sleep, but walked up and down through the midnight 
streets, mourning and brooding over the violent dangers 
as in the days when he himself bore the burden of a similar, 
however smaller, strife. It is precisely thus, in less critical 
ages, that saints are said to appear at difficult moments, to 
quiet the waves or turn the arrow aside. These more vulgar 
manifestations Mr. Lindsay naturally did not use. Lincoln 
as he walks at midnight is only the desire of our hearts 
realized, the apparition for a moment in its bodily vesture 
of a spirit too precious ever to have became merely a mem- 
ory. He lives as the father of every cult lives, in the echoes 
of his voice on many tongues and the vibrations of his pres- 
ence ‘n many hearts. For poetry such a cult offers an 
enormous future as yet only just suspected. Our poets have 
a folk-hero who to the common folk-virtues of shrewdness 
and kindness adds essential wit and eloquence and loftiness 
of soul. Perhaps the disposition just now to purge him 
of all rankness and to make him out a saint and mystic 
may not last forever, but obviously it is a step in his poet- 
ical history analogous to those steps which ennobled 
Charlemagne and Arthur, and canonized Joan of Arc. 
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The Madness at Versailles 


T was not to be hoped that there would be a generous 

peace. The wickednesses of the German armies were too 
obvious, the bad faith of the German Imperial Government 
had been too clearly demonstrated to admit of any settle- 
ment which did not impose heavy penalties and exact spe- 
cific and ample guarantees. The temper of the victorious 
Allies as a whole was too harsh, and that of the French in 
particular too strained with nervous dread, to make possible 
a peace under which Germany would have much power to 
recuperate rapidly. Moreover, official reports and unofficial 
intimations from Paris, although dealing for the most part 
with scattered details rather than with larger or connected 
topics, have been sufficient to indicate that the Peace Con- 
ference was little disposed to make concessions, and increas- 
ingly inclined to be drastic. For a rigorous peace, in short, 
the world was already somewhat prepared. But it was not 
prepared for a peace of undisguised vengeance, for a peace 
which openly flouts some of the plainest dictates of reason 
and humanity, repudiates every generous word that Mr. 
Wilson has ever uttered regarding Germany, flies in the face 
of accepted principles of law and economics, and makes the 
very name of democracy a reproach. In the whole history of 
diplomacy there is no treaty more properly to be regarded 
as an international crime than the amazing document which 
the German representatives are now asked to sign. 

Only as one keeps in mind the high professions with which 
the war was conducted—professions of which Mr. Wilson, 
more than any one else, was the polished and unctuous 
mouthpiece, and which the Allies by their applause impliedly 
accepted—is the enormity of what has happened to be fully 
comprehended. The world was to be made safe for democ- 
racy. German militarism was to be crushed, and the German 
Constitution itself was to be so changed as to emancipate 
the German people from autocratic rule and make impossible 
the repetition of such a war as this one had proved itself 
to be. The German people, who, it was repeatedly affirmed, 
had had no part in bringing on the war, and who at the 
worst were the helpless instruments of its prosecution, were 
to be freed from tyranny and given a chance to take their 
place among the peoples who love liberty and practice right- 
eousness. Again and again, in the rhetorical documents in 
which Mr. Wilson expounded to a waiting world the divine 
order of human society, he declared that America, at least, 
had no quarrel with the German people, that it begrudged 
them no greatness which their industry and intelligence 
might attain, and that a victorious peace, if it meant puni- 
tive damages or harsh restraint, would be worse than use- 
less as a world settlement. And for the attainment of these 
ends and their sanctification a League of Nations was to be 
set up, with Germany itself, if it would cease to do evil and 
learn to do well, as one of its members. 

How have these generous professions, honorable alike 
to those who made them and to those who trusted them, been 
carried out? The treaty affords only one answer. Germany 
and the German people are virtually to be destroyed. The 
burdens which the treaty imposes are heavier than any peo- 
ple can bear and progress. To begin with, German territory 
is to be diminished. Including Alsace-Lorraine, Silesia, 
Posen, the Saar Basin, and other areas, Germany is to lose 
35,175 square miles, in addition to 8,572 square miles in 
Schleswig and East Prussia which will presumably have to 


be parted with in consequence of referendum votes on the 
question of allegiance for which the treaty provides. Even 
conceding that the whole of Alsace-Lorraine ought to be re- 
stored to France, and that the inhabitants of the designated 
portions of Schleswig and East Prussia should be allowed to 
determine their allegiance, the loss of territory still aggre- 
gates 29,575 square miles. In addition to deprivation of ter- 
ritory in Europe, Germany is to renounce in favor of the 
Allies and the other so-called associated Powers all its over- 
seas possessions, including not only its colonies but its 
rights and property in China, Siam, Liberia, Morocco, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. The destruction of Germany’s mili- 
tary and naval power is virtually complete; its army is re- 
duced to 100,000 men, its navy is cut down to a handful of 
vessels, conscription is abolished, the further construction 
of wireless stations is forbidden, and most of its cables 
are appropriated by the victors. Within a zone of fifty kilo- 
metres east of the Rhine all fortifications are to be destroyed. 

All this, drastic as it is, forms only the opening chapter. 
There are to be reparations, indemnities, and strangling 
economic punishments as well. What the aggregate amount 
of indemnities and reparations is to be has not, apparently, 
yet been determined, but, whatever it is, Germany is to 
go on paying it for thirty years, beginning with an initial 
payment within two years of a billion pounds sterling. 
At the same time it is required to devote its economic re- 
sources directly to the restoration of the-invaded regions 
of Belgium and France; to deliver annually for ten years 
to those countries and to Italy great quantities of coal (one 
of its principal coal fields, the Saar Basin, having in the 
meantime been surrendered) ; and to grant to the Allied and 
associated Powers preferences and concessions in trade 
which will go far toward destroying German competition in 
any branch of industry. As if deliberately to add insult to 
penalty, the victors further propose to exact from Germany 
most-favored-nation treatment for their own vessels in the 
German fishing and coasting trade, and even in towage; 
while as a guarantee that the requirements of the treaty will 
be met, German territory west of the Rhine, together with 
the bridgeheads on that river, is to be occupied by Allied 
and associated troops for fifteen years, unless in the mean- 
time the requirements of the treaty are fully complied with. 

Nor is this all. The provisions for the disarmament of 
Germany, which might easily, had the victorious Powers 
so chosen, have been made a beneficent illustration of how 
a great state might live in peace and happiness without an 
army or a navy greater than the needs for a police, are 
wholly negatived, so far as moral value is concerned, by 
the failure of the treaty to provide for any measure what- 
ever of disarmament on the part of the Allies and their 
associates. As the treaty stands, Germany is to be stripped 
of its means of defence as well as of offence, while its 
conquerors hover about it fully armed. If there were still 
need of proof that the League of Nations, as a device for 
insuring world peace, is only an alliance of three great 
Powers to enforce their will upon all the others, the treat- 
ment accorded to Germany at this point should furnish the 
demonstration. Further, what is to be said for a treaty 
which requires Germany to “hand over to the associated 
Governments, either jointly or severally, all persons” ac- 
cused of “having committed acts in violation of the laws 
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and customs of war,” together with “all documents and 
information necessary to insure full knowledge of the in- 
criminating acts, the discovery of the offenders, and the 
just appreciation of the responsibility,” one of the alleged 
offenders being the former Kaiser, now outside of German 
territory; to concede in advance the validity of treaties 
yet to be made with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key, including the decisions which may be made regarding 
their territory; to recognize in advance any new states that 
may be formed out of the territory of the three Powers men- 
tioned, with such boundaries as may be agreed upon; to 
accept in advance the decisions of prize courts of the Al- 
lies regarding ships or goods; and to admit the jurisdiction 
of a League of Nations of which it is not a member, and 
which it cannot enter save with the unanimous consent of 
the Powers which are seeking its destruction? 

Such are the terms to which the representatives of Ger- 
many are asked to set their hands without demur. Such 
is the treaty which is to end a war fought to overthrow 
autocracy and militarism and to enthrone democracy and 
peace. Such is the settlement to which the President of 
the United States has given his approval, and which the 
Senate of the United States will be asked to ratify. The 
heinousness of its offending, the calculating harshness of 
its demands and impositions, the gross repudiation of moral 
obligations and good faith which it involves, its gross in- 
justice to the Allied peoples themselves and to their moral 
standing, become only the more apparent as its terms are 
studied. It is a peace of vengeance, not of justice. It 
will not restore Germany to the family of nations; it will 
destroy Germany as a Great Power. What will be the fate 
of Germany if the treaty prevails is, however, quite the 
least important aspect of the matter; the great and start- 
ling question now is what will be the fate of democracy, 
of political and economic liberty, of morals and ideals? 
How stands it with the peoples at this grave moment in 
the world’s career? 

It would be idle now to mince words. The meaning of 
the treaty is obvious. After nearly five years of strenu- 
ous effort and high expectancy, the hopes of the peoples 
have been destroyed. The progress of democracy as either 
a theory or a practice of social righteousness has been 
suddenly and forcibly checked. The great reforms which 
were to substitute the rule of peoples for the rule of Gov- 
ernments, abolish war as a means of aggression or of set- 
tling international disputes, break down alliances and bal- 
ances of power, put secret diplomacy under the ban, do 
away with discriminating tariffs, establish the right of 
self-government for all peoples who desired it and were 
fit to exercise it, and bind the nations in a world league 
in which all would enjoy equal rights and equal opportunity, 
have been checked in their progress. In place of these 
helpful things of which patriots had dreamed, and which 
the peoples of the world for one brief moment imagined 
they were about to grasp, there has been enthroned at 
Versailles an arrogant and self-sufficient autocracy of five 
Great Powers, two of which are practically at the mercy of 
the other three; an autocracy owning no authority save its 
own will, deliberating in secret, parcelling out privileges 
and territory as best serves its own interests, turning a 
deaf ear to protests and closing its eyes to facts, observing 
no sounder principles than those of political compromise, 
and ordering all things by its own self-centred notions of 
how the peoples may best be controlled. It is this Versailles 





autocracy which, in crushing Germany as a world Power, 
has itself assumed the role of world dictator. That it is 
vindictive as well as powerful, that its resources are im- 
mense, and that it intends to have its way with the peoples 
and their aspirations, no one now need cherish any doubt 
whatever. Progress henceforth is to go by favor, and the 
favor will be that of the Big Three. 

History, perhaps, will some time tell us how, among the 
men who have dominated the proceedings at Versailles, the 
responsibility for this state of things should be apportioned. 
None, surely, who have had a hand in the determinations 
of the Peace Conference can go unblamed, save as they 
may have been overborne by the weight of authority. Yet 
the verdict of history will not, we think, be incorrectly fore 
cast if the larger blame for the check which liberty and 
democracy have received is laid to the charge of Woodrow 
Wilson. To Mr. Wilson, more than to any other man who 
has ever lived, it fell to voice the aspirations of the world’s 
peoples and to receive their homage. The times and the 
opportunity were alike supremely great. The stream of 
revolt against privilege and privilege-begotten wealth, the 
demand for the abolition of autocracy and the substitution 
of a political and economic régime in which the people 
should rule in fact as well as in name, had risen to the 
point where all that was needed, apparently, was wise and 
inspiring direction to make it an instrument of the greatest 
gains for human welfare that the race had ever known. 
It was Mr. Wilson’s achievement to give to this great yearn- 
ing of the world’s masses, not indeed constructive leader- 
ship, for he has builded nothing that will endure, but a 
winning exposition and a moral unction which caught the 
imagination of peoples everywhere, riveted their attention 
upon him as the one man living who sounded their motives 
and voiced their aspirations, and made him their idol as 
well as their guide and friend. ‘The trust which the peoples 
gave him, the appeals which they fondly directed to him, 
and the high expectations with which they hung upon his 
words, were as pathetic in simplicity as they were imposing 
in weight and mass. He was the hope of democracy, and 
the fear of his enemies was the confidence of his friends. 

How Mr. Wilson has repaid the confidence which the 
peoples gave him, all the world now knows. The one-time 
idol of democracy stands today discredited and condemned. 
His rhetorical phrases, torn and faded tinsel of a thought 
which men now doubt if he himself ever really believed, 
will never again fall with hypnotic charm upon the ears 
of eager multitudes. The camouflage of ethical 
and political philosophizing which for long blinded the eyes 
of all but the most observing has been stripped away, and 


precept 


the peoples of the world see revealed, not a friend faithful 
to the last, but an arrogant autocrat and a compromising 
politician. And with the loss of the robes which gave him 
sanctity goes also the loss of all liberal and ennobling sup- 
port. There will still be many to applaud the treaty, and 
to join hands with Mr. Wilson in remorseless effort to push 
vengeance to completion, but they will not be the liberals 
who long acclaimed him as their leader nor the masses who 
once saw in him a second Providence. Those who stand 
with him now—strange transformation when one recalls 
the years of his ascendancy—are the staunch supporters of 
power and privilege, the controllers of great wealth and 
dictators of social favor, the voluble champions of the es- 
tablished order against every form of revolution, the 


preachers of hate and prejudice, and the timid and depend- 
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ent whose souls are not their own. These are the ones who 
now do Mr. Wilson honor. 

It is well that the line should at last be clearly drawn, 
for with the publication of the German treaty the real battle 
for liberty begins. All that has gone before—the over- 
throw of Czardom in Russia, the constitutional struggle 
in Germany, the establishment of a Soviet Government in 
Hungary, the revolt against tyranny or constraint in all 
quarters of the globe—are only the preliminaries of the 
great revolution to whose support the friends of freedom 
must now rally everywhere. Less and less, as that struggle 
widens, will the world have place for either liberals or con- 
servatives: Versailles has forced men into two main camps, 
the radicals and the reactionaries. Heaven grant that the 
revolution may be peaceful, and that it may destroy only 
to rebuild! Whatever its course, it is the peoples who 
have been deluded and ignored who will play the leading 
part, for with the appalling example of Mr. Wilson and the 
' Peace Conference before their eyes, the peoples will have 
small use for any leadership save their own. This is the 
scene which the moral collapse at Versailles opens to the 
world, this the promised land toward which the peoples of 
the world will now press with all their strength. With 
Germany crushed and autocracy enthroned, with the strong 
hand of power at the throat of liberty, the battle opens 
which is to make men free. 


A Secretary of Education 


“T°HE reconstruction programme of the Republicans in 
the next Congress will include a plan for a Department 

of Education under a Secretary who will be a member of 
the Cabinet. A bill approved by the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and the 
American Federation of Labor, is to be introduced by Rep- 
resentative Towner of Iowa, who is slated to be chairman 
of the House Committee on Education. This measure, sub- 
stantially the same as the one urged during the last Con- 
gress, aims to coérdinate the work of the eighty-odd Fed- 
eral bureaus and boards among which educational adminis- 
tration is now scattered, and to meet some of the needs 
called to popular attention during the war, though known 
to educational students long before its outbreak. The pro- 
posed bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000, to be distributed as follows: removal of illiteracy, 
$7,500,000; Americanization, $7,500,000; equalization of 
educational opportunities, including partial payment of 
teachers’ salaries and extension of school terms, $50,000,000; 
physical education, including health and sanitation, $20,- 
000,000; and preparation of teachers, $15,000,000. The 
fund is to be shared with the States under plans similar 
to those employed in road-building and farm-extension 
work in the Department of Agriculture—that is to say, Fed- 
eral appropriations will be contingent on corresponding 
State grants, and the administration and control of educa- 
tion will remain in the hands of State and local authorities. 
The improvement of our national education is a purpose 
which will of course command the instant assent of all in- 
telligent persons, and there is no doubt of the need. The 
disclosure by the Draft Act of the presence in the United 
States of 700,000 illiterate men between twenty-one and 
thirty-one years of age came as a shock to most persons 
who had not studied the situation. Americanization of 


course has become, during the past five years, a word to 
conjure with. The wretched physical equipment of schools, 
especially in isolated rural districts, and the inadequate 
pay of teachers, have long been matters of common knowl- 
edge. In physical education, as is well known, we have done 
next to nothing, while Sweden, for example, has for a cen- 
tury enjoyed the benefits of a system that has made the 
Swedes probably the best developed people physically in the 
world. As for the training of teachers, there are tens of 
thousands of them today who could not pass examinations 
for entrance to a respectable high school. Nothing is better 
calculated to dispel the characteristic American complais- 
ance regarding “our great system of free public education” 
than an honest examination of its actual details and results. 

To state the need, however, is by no means to approve 
every suggested means of meeting it. We do indeed favor 
the use of the Federal taxing power for the purpose of im- 
proving educational facilities in backward communities 
throughout the country; but we realize that something more 
than the increase of per capita appropriations is needed for 
such improvement, as our experience shows. We have multi- 
plied schools, but have not yet educated ourselves. We have 
learned how to make a living, but have not yet learned how 
to live. The war has shown us how many among us do not 
know how to read; but, what is much more serious, it has 
also shown us how many do not know how to think. It has 
set us to demanding literacy and “Americanization”; un- 
fortunately it has not set us to demanding power of reflec- 
tion, independent judgment, and moral self-discipline—the 
qualities that mean life, as opposed to mere living. It is 
these qualities at which education must aim, and they are 
not to be developed simply by machinery and administration. 

If the proposed plan is to serve genuine educational ends, 
therefore, we must have clear answers to certain questions. 
Is it designed to increase or diminish the power of the “ad- 
ministrators” who already overload our schools, from kinder- 
garten to university, by comparison with the power of the 
teachers who teach? Four-fifths of the so-called “Ameri- 
canization” work now carried on is an ignorant and narrow 
attempt to force our immigrants into the straitjackef of 
a provincial, materialistic, and inurbane “American’”’ life. 
Is it for such work that we are to spend seven and a half 
millions, or is it for the mutual enrichment of their life 
and ours, and for the sturdy maintenance of the older 
American ideals that many have been so ready to forget 
during the war? Is physical education intended to make of 
the people good working cattle, or is it designed to develop 
the sound body that shall be the instrument of the sane, 
keen mind, serving the serene and honest spirit? In 
“equalizing opportunities,” is it planned simply to have 
better buildings and to “raise the standard” of teachers by 
requiring a longer period of preparation? In a word, is the 
proposed Department of Education to be machinery, or is 
it to be embodied spirit? Is it planned to make our chil- 
dren think more or less alike? Is it intended to produce 
standardized citizens, guaranteed to think right when Wash- 
ington pushes the button, or is it designed to train thought- 
ful, independent, kindly men and women, richly endowed 
in mind and spirit? That is the central question; it cannot 
be too carefully pondered, and the probable working of the 
proposed plan cannot be too narrowly examined with refer- 
ence to its effect in this direction. For man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. 
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The Passing of Sherry’s 


HE passing of Sherry’s and Delmonico’s announced in 

one week—how shall New York live on without them? 
The reasons are no secret. The twin evils of prohibition 
and Bolshevism, Mr. Sherry says—prohibition, of course, 
among his guests and Bolshevism among his waiters—have 
put an end to what has been a truly great institution. If 
the waiters ever drank champagne it was the lees in the cup. 
If they became drunk on cheaper wines, discharge was the 
penalty; the patrons who drank too much champagne were, 
at least, “good spenders.” But now, it appears, this dread 
spirit of Bolshevism has found its way into the ranks of the 
waiters. The Russian taint is upon them; they will be con- 
tent neither with enormous tips nor with the wages Mr. 
Sherry has decreed. They have unions and opinions all 
their own. Hence his business goes down—far down—to 
the Waldorf-Astoria; Mr. Sherry becomes a manufacturer 
of candies; and a trust company takes over the palace in 
which have been given such marvellous, such Lucullian, such 
historic entertainments. No longer shall we read of dinners 
on horseback in the second story, of entertainments there 
for princes and by princes, of feasts with Caruso and Farrar 
to sing for a king’s ransom, or hear rumors of banquets 
& la Seely to which reporters and police captains were not 
invited. 

And Delmonico’s, too, across the street? Well, here there 
seems to be a faint hope. Bolshevism, it appears, has not 
yet crossed the avenue from west to east, but prohibition 
threatens. A group of old patrons assembled last week to 
hear all the sad details of the receivership in which “Del’s” 
has languished for some months. These patrons, too, have 
plainly suffered from income taxes and excess profits levies, 
contributions to war charities, and Liberty Loans. Their 
pockets must be inside out, for when it came to passing the 
hat for a guarantee fund to keep the doors open and the 
tables covered there was only a beggarly $200,000 sub- 
scribed in fifteen minutes or so. No wonder that the re- 
ceiver still plans to move to Park Avenue or to transform 
the bulk of the building into stores and bachelor apartments 
while keeping a small restaurant going. It should have been 
$800,000, not $200,000. 

New York always was careless about its civic monuments, 
its most refining institutions, all the things that make for 
the nobler side of life. How can it let Delmonico’s pass? It 
was here, all the world believes, that Charley Murphy, boss 
of Tammany Hall, was first taught to eat peas with a fork. 
And here this master of all Manhattan has made and unmade 
judges, mayors, governors, and senators, and fixed their 
campaign contributions. Here the politicians have opened 
up “wine” to wet the way to preferment. Here the Wall 
Street magnates of the old sporting type have held forth 
and here the nouveaux riches from Keokuk and Kalamazoo 
have ventured in awe and trembling, after graduating from 
the Waldorf’s Peacock Alley, to gaze upon the real wicked- 
ness and riotousness of New York life. Who shall measure 
the cultural values and uses of a Delmonico and a Sherry? 
Who can fail to see that when it comes to tracing the rise 
of civilizing forces in Iowa and Nebraska it will be to such 
institutions as these that monuments will be decreed? When 
Oklahoma, for instance, erects its obelisk to carry the story 
of its civilization to a future race, it will place among the 
most sacred of its hieroglyphics the lobster of Sherry and 





the mock turtle of Delmonico, alongside the scarab of 
Ptolemy Wilson and the sacred ibis of Paris. One searches 
the world over for the counterpart of “Del's.” Prohibition 
—yes, its crimes are many. What worse could we lay at its 
door than the closing of such institutions of learning? 





T is pleasant to record fresh recognition on the part of 

a church body of the needs of the hour. The Federal 
Council of Churches in America, at its special meeting held 
in Cleveland last week, came out for industrial and social 
reform, which only a few years ago would have been deemed 
beyond the scope and purpose of any church gathering. 
After voting, of course, that it stood for “orderly and pro- 
gressive social reconstruction instead of revolution by vio- 
lence,” the Council went on to say that it sympathized with 
labor’s desire “for an equitable share in the profits and man- 
agement of industry.” To the Council an “ordered and 
constructive democracy in industry is as necessary as po- 
litical democracy,” and joint shop-control and management 
are “inevitable steps in its attainment.” The Council is 
‘also ready for the eight-hour day, a minimum wage, social 
insurance, equal pay for women where there is equal work, 
full political equality for women, and the abolition of child 
labor. On the international side the Council favors a 
League of Nations, equality of race treatment, and the 
adoption of a new Oriental policy for the United States, so 
as to bring our policy in line with our preachments. It is 
a fine, liberal programme, but best of all it shows that 
after the madness of war the church is beginning to see 
that it must act speedily if it is not to be included among 
the wreckage of the struggle. 


N May Day a peaceful meeting at the new building of 

the New York Cail, the leading Socialist newspaper of 
America, was raided by soldiers and sailors in uniform. 
The meeting was nothing more than a housewarming to 
celebrate the acquisition of the new building, and was at- 
tended by the editors and directors of the Call, with their 
families and friends. The police did not put in an appear- 
ance, and the raid developed into a disgraceful breach of 
law and order, during which women and children were 
beaten with clubs. Undisputed evidence exists that this raid 
was instigated by certain officials of the Victory Loan. 
The editor of the Call, in addition to lodging the proper 
protests with the local authorities, submitted the evidence 
incriminating the Victory Loan officials to Secretary of the 
Treasury Carter A. Glass. Mr. Glass replied in a long tele- 
gram, stating the channels through which he had made 
investigation of the case, and closing with these words: “I 
am not prepared to say that the ultimate responsibility for 
the disorders to which you call attention rests with the 
soldiers and sailors, rather than with those incendiary pub- 
lications which they resented.” That is all—and apparently 
nothing is to be done about it. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after investigation, does not attempt to refute the evi- 
dence. He tacitly admits that officials of the Victory Loan 
were involved in the raid, since that was the accusation. He 
condones the open breach of law and order, and throws the 
blame upon “those incendiary publications which they (the 
soldiers and sailors) resented.” We do not understand the 
processes of Mr. Glass’s thought. Does he feel that there is 
one law for members of the old parties and another law 
for the Socialists? It is no light thing to have a Secretary 
of the Treasury failing to condemn lawlessness and violence. 
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Why Wilson was Defeated at Paris 


By LINCOLN COLCORD 


“HE progress of events is now rapidly showing us how 
far astray from sense and reason we have wandered 
during the world war, and how little we actually have 
learned. Things are being told us today which, although 
they were sufficiently known at the time of their happen- 
ing, could not have been spoken of publicly under all the bans 
and penalties of an autocratic bureaucracy and a docile public 
opinion; and their publication now causes hardly a ripple of 
interest. We are at last permitted to read, for instance, 
from the pen of no less a patriot than Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
the full story of the great French mutiny of 1917, when 
regiments of French soldiers before Verdun shot their 
officers and started to go home. We are permitted to read, 
from the pen of one of the ablest American correspondents 
in Paris, the story of how Clemenceau in 1918 threatened to 
make a separate peace with Germany unless the command 
were unified and Foch were appointed generalissimo of all 
the Allied and American forces. In fact, the press for 
several months has been full and running over with the 
“cold” political news of the past few years—news which 
once might have precipitated revolutions, but which falls 
today without comment, and apparently without public com- 
prehension of its significance. 

There was a sense in which the American public through- 
out the war knew less than nothing of the true state of 
European politics and society; for to know a mask is less 
than to know the man. Perhaps we had scant groundwork 
for a perspicacious knowledge either in interest or in educa- 
tion. Perhaps we were determined to idealize the war. The 
cue for idealism had been given from Washington; or, to 
bring the figure down to the terms of modern dramatics, we 
had been told to “register” idealism. But the war never- 
theless took our hearts far afield, and opened our eyes 
wider in the direction of Europe than they had for a long 
time been opened toward foreign lands. Yet the net result 
of our mal-education under the tutelage of an irrational 
censor and the direction of a narrow Bourbonism was the 
creation of an ignorance so vast and an emotionalism so 
overwhelming as well-nigh to defeat the original purpose 
and integrity of the enterprise. In short, we almost wholly 
lost our point of view; and when we had helped to win the 
war for idealism, we were unable to perceive that idealism 
quite unaccountably had been somewhere left in the lurch. 
Even today we are looking squint-eyed at Paris, failing to 
recognize truth and falsehood when we see them. 

But if the American public has remained in ignorance of 
the real trend and significance of affairs abroad, what of 
our Government, what of that bureaucracy which has elected 
to keep the people in ignorance? Has the Administration 
actually been better informed? To the man in the street, 
the question sounds absurd. He thinks at once of the im- 
pressive name of the State Department, of the sacred 
mysteries of government; and all his conceptions of public 
men and affairs are unconsciously exaggerated by the 
medium through which he knows of them—by the constant 
repetition of names in the newspapers, and by the artificial 
value which publicity gives to all events. He has a perfectly 
wholesome feeling that the Government must know the 
facts. To those who have had a glimpse behind the curtain, 


however, and especially to the Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent, there remains neither mystery nor illusion. He 
beholds the Government as a piece of unbelievably in- 
efficient machinery, and the Administration as a group of 
very ordinary men. He learns to accept incredible facts, 
and to attribute ordinary failings to these men. In short, 
he learns the simple truth, without glamor or evasion. 

From such a post of vantage (and of despair), I have 
often wondered, during the past two years, what the effect 
would be upon public opinion if a majority, or even an in- 
fluential minority, of the American people could realize the 
actual conditions under which the foreign policies of the 
country were determined. What would happen, for instance, 
if they could credit, know, and understand that the Gov- 
ernment probably was more ignorant of politics and affairs 
abroad than many a private individual or organization; that 
the State Department was organized virtually to withhold 
true information, in the sense that it was committed to a 
presentation only of the acceptable bureaucratic point of 
view; that the claim of “secret and confidential informa- 
tion” in which every official, from the President down, took 
refuge when hard pressed, was frequently nothing but 
specious humbug; that while baskets-full of secret and con- 
fidential information unquestionably poured in upon the 
State Department, practically none of it bore on the more 
vital forces and issues that were moving in the world; that 
a great deal of authentic information from abroad was not 
permitted to enter the doors of the State Department at all; 
that the small residue of true report which found lodgment 
there was, in the nature of the bureaucratic atmosphere, 
self-discredited and rarely considered; and that the whole 
effort of the Administration to maintain an authority over 
opinion and to keep the public in ignorance of true facts 
was largely inspired, either deliberately or unconsciously, 
by the desire of the bureaucracy to cover up its inadequacy 
and inefficiency, and to have its own way without the bother 
of a formidable opposition. 

These are serious allegations; but to any candid mind the 


V general proof of them is written plain on the face of daily 


affairs. We went into the war, on the argument of the 
President, to fight for ideals and for a democratic peace. 
We have helped materially to win the war. Neither ideals 
nor a democratic peace have been the resultant. On the 
promise of the President, we did not go into the war to fight 
for the secret treaties of the Allies or for any imperialistic 
aims. All of the secret treaties and many imperialistic 
aims are written into the peace which we have helped to win 
and are prepared to sign. These secret treaties were in 
existence when we entered the war. We were fighting for 
them all along, it seems. If the President knew of them, it 
was his duty to insist upon their abrogation. No less a 
demand could have squared his acts with his professions. If 
he did not know of them, it was his duty to find out about 
them. No sane man would lead a country into a blind fight. 
As a matter of fact, he did know of them, in the sense that 
all the world knew of them; yet he did not permit himself 
to know of them officially, he would not consider them 
seriously, he persisted in the belief that he would be able 
single-handed to offset them at the Peace Conference. It 
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should have been obvious, however, that if these .ecret 
treaties were not revised at some time prior to the Confer- 
ence, they would be written into the peace treaty; and that 
to carry America forward in the war on the issues of democ- 
racy and idealism while the treaties remained in existence 
was an act devoid of both wisdom and sincerity. 

A few weeks ago, on the front page of one of our most 
important newspapers, we read how President Wilson in 
Paris learned for the first time in Paris of the secret treaties 
between Japan and the Entente Allies. The dispatch runs: 

It was an awkward moment. Mr. Lloyd George turned tc 
Baron Makino, whereupon Mr. Wilson was informed that Japan 
had received the promise of England, France, Italy, and Russia, 
two years before, that she should have outright all the German 
islands north of the equator, and that she had agreed that 
Australia should have all to the south. It was common knowl- 
edge that such a distribution had long been contemplated, but 
nobody outside the Foreign Offices of the Governments directly 
involved knew that there were definite, signed agreements con- 
cerning the deal. 

After learning so much, Mr. Wilson asked if there were any 

other secret agreements which had not been produced at the 
Conference. It was then admitted that the agreement with 
Japan also included the British, French, and Italian promises to 
support her claims to the Chinese Province of Shantung as the 
price Japan demanded for allowing China to enter the war, 
despite the fact that China had repeatedly been trying to get 
into the war against Germany of her own volition. 
The dispatch goes on to give the texts of these treaties, 
entered into by Great Britain under date of February 16, 
1917, and by France on March 1, 1917. Why did not Mr. 
Wilson know of these treaties long before? Why was his 
diplomatic conduct not such as to require their production 
before we had helped to drive the war through to victory? 
This is no captious criticism. Thousands of American boys 
have died in the war—not, we had understood, for the main- 
tenance of secret treaties known only in the Foreign Offices 
of the Government directly involved. Yet these secret 
treaties are what we have won. The Allies gauged the 
President accurately. “It was an awkward moment’’—but 
he finally supported them. No wonder George Lansbury, 
one of the firmest friends of President Wilson’s fourteen 
points, says in the London daily Herald, commenting on 
the peace treaty: 

There is no honor left for any of us. The League of Nations 
is a body without soul. President Wilson has been beaten. He 
forced public acceptance of his ideals on the other powers, but 
they have beaten him secretly. He compromised on essentials, 
and, therefore, the details have gone astray. From the moment 
he abandoned the first of the Fourteen Points, he abandoned 
them all. 

Indeed, it was far too late at the Peace Conference for 
President Wilson to kick over the traces and demand a 
revision of the Allied imperialistic war aims. He should 
have done it at the beginning of our participation in the 
war. But throughout the spring and summer of 1917 the 
President, as all his friends admitted, was so deeply im- 
mersed in academic projects for the prosecution of the war 
that he forgot his primary function as director of the 
country’s foreign policies. Unfortunately, it was an im- 
portant summer, perhaps the critical summer of the war— 
the summer of the first Russian Revolution, of the Stock- 
holm Conference, and of the Reichstag Resolutions. To 
these vital manifestations, with all that they entailed, the 
President gave only a perfunctory consideration; he was 
busy at home with the war. The Allied Missions, too, were 


Mr. Balfour came first, and was a 
powerful influence upon the President's policies. Then came 
Maréchal Joffre and M. Viviani; then the Italians. The 
country sentimentalized the visitors, and, through them, the 
war. The President liked it; it helped him to evade prob- 
lems and escape the results of inefficiency in his Administra- 
tion. He encouraged the sentiment. Plainly, it was no 
time, from his point of view, to be talking of the Allied 
imperialistic war aims or to be demanding the revision of 
Yet the processes of time, truth, and his- 
It happened to be the only time when 
Failing 


visiting us that summer. 


secret treaties. 
tory are inexorable. 
the desired result could have been accomplished. 
that opportunity, it was written into the future that the 
fruits of the first Russian Revolution would be lost, and 
that the secret treaties of the Allies would be maintained at 
the Peace Conference when it came. Thereafter, America 
was committed to support of, and actually was fighting for, 
the imperialistic aims (not for herself, but for the Allies), 
to which she has now set her hand. 

Did President Wilson, in the summer of 1917, know about 
the secret treaties of the Allies? Beyond question, he did. 
When Mr. Balfour was in America in the early part of that 
summer, Colonel House requested him, on the score that we 
were now in the war, and that President Wilson ought to 
see what we were fighting for, to send copies of all the 
secret treaties to Washington on his return to England. 
Mr. Balfour gladly consented. I heard this statement in 
September, from Colonel House himself. At that date, Mr. 
Balfour had submitted no treaties to Washington, and no 
further request for them had been made at the British 
Foreign Office. 

These treaties, of course, were published by Trotzky in 
Petrograd in November of 1917. At that time, I have been 
informed on the best of authority, the State Department 
cabled Ambassador Francis to send the texts of the treaties 
immediately by cable to Washington. Ambassador Francis 
replied by sending a summary of the treaties, saying the 
texts themselves were too long to trust to the inadequate 
cable service from Russia, and that he was sending them 
by courier. Presumably, then, it was some six weeks after 
the publication of the secret treaties in Petrograd before 
President Wilson saw them for the first time, except for the 
news reports from Russia and the summary from Ambassa- 
dor Francis. There is no evidence in the course of events that 
he took due cognizance of them even at this time. He made 
no effort to effect their revision. With the 
knowledge of their existence and terms, he outlined, a month 
later, his famous Fourteen Points, and continued to draw 
for America the vision which, in the nature of the facts with 
which he was then dealing, could not have been attained. 
It is only fair to assume that he himself was deluded; at all 
times he promised himself that he would rectify the error 
when the Peace Conference came. But history is very hard 
on such practices; and since men have died and empires have 
been lost and infinite wrong has been done in pursuit of the 
illusion, it is difficult to forgive him his peculiar and rathe: 
deliberate sin. None are so blind as those who will not see. 
The Peace Conference came—and the original error tri- 
umphed. The cold fact is that our splendid idealism has 
been perverted to ignoble and disastrous ends. 

It would be easy to multiply against the Administration 
and the State Department instances of failure to collect or 
to recognize true facts. The process of collecting true facts 
and acting upon them is wholly foreign to the bureaucratic 
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atmosphere of the present régime. Instead, the method is 
reversed ; a policy is predetermined on the basis of academic 
theory, and the machinery of the diplomatic service is uti- 
lized to collect and forward the facts which will support this 
predetermined policy, and to eliminate the facts which will 
oppose it. The President’s note of February, 1918, to Japan, 
was never given to the American people. It flatly opposed 
Japanese intervention in Siberia, and stated the argument 
in such a comprehensive fashion that it would have pinned 
him down to a policy of non-intervention if the people had 
known of it. It was written without knowledge of the 
Japanese political situation, without a request having been 
sent by the State Department to the Embassy in Tokio for 
a report on that situation, or without any such report having 
been submitted by the Embassy in Tokio to the State De- 
partment. In other words, it was fired off in the air; and 
not until several weeks later did the information reach 
Washington through the press that there was a substantial 
political opposition in Japan to intervention in Siberia. It 
is safe to say that no adequate knowledge or information 
exists today in the State Department of the political situa- 
tion in Japan. 

On February 20-23, 1918, the Inter-Allied Labor Confer- 
ence was held in London. American labor delegates did not 
attend. The Conference delegated Camille Huysmans and 
others to go to America and attempt to bring our labor move- 
ment into a more liberal frame of mind. The whole issue 
of President Wilson’s liberalism was involved. The dele- 
gates at London were the true friends of his fourteen prin- 
ciples, the true enemies of the secret treaties. Two weeks 
after that event, the Administration had no knowledge of 
the Inter-Allied Labor Conference. It did not know that 
Camille Huysmans proposed coming to America. Such 
events were wholly out of the State Department’s sphere. 
The press news of the Conference, of course, was almost 
entirely cut off by the British censor; but the information 
finally reached the Administration through unofficial chan- 
nels. To judge by the results, it must have thrown the 
Administration into quite a panic. Huysmans and the Inter- 
Allied Labor Conference stood for a conference with Ger- 
man delegates. The British Government was asked to stop 
these men from coming. A hand-picked group of Lloyd 
George adherents in British labor circles was immediately 
dispatched to America. The Gompers mission was im- 
mediately dispatched from America to England—at the ex- 
pense, it is reported, of the British Government—in an 
effort to split the British Labor Party. It was not until a 
month after the close of the Inter-Allied Labor Conference 
of February that the first labor report of the war was re- 
ceived by the State Department from the American Em- 
bassy in London. Thus closely was President Wilson cog- 
nizant of and working with his real friends; and thus de- 
liberately did he sustain the hands of his real enemies. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the failure of the 
State Department with respect to the Russian situation; the 
blame in that quarter, also, lies primarily with the Presi- 
dent. This is a story which will receive later treatment; 
suffice it to say that it is the most terrible and colossal 
failure of our diplomacy in the war. Because of it, the 
world is faced with untold misery. Russia is still the key 
to the whole settlement of the war; and a reversal of our 
vicious Russian policy, and a return to “open covenants of 
peace openly arrived at,” might yet solve the tragic diffi- 


culties of the world. 


England in Revolution 


By RICHARD ROBERTS 


URING the last two or three years a succession of 

notable documents has appeared in England, the more 
obviously important ones being the British Labor Party 
Programme, the Whitley Report, the Ministry of Recon- 
struction Reports on Juvenile Employment, on Labor Con- 
ditions and Adult Education, and on the Machinery of 
Government, and the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee 
on Christianity and Industrial Problems. While the imme- 
diate significance of these documents is very great, it is 
likely that their historical importance will be even greater; 
for they will be taken as illustrating the method by which 
England carried through her social revolution. 

It is possible, however, that another document, which 
comes as a sort of climax, will possess even greater sig- 
nificance than any of these. This is the Report of the 
recent National Industrial Conference which was called by 
the Government in order to consider the critical industrial 
situation at the beginning of the present year. This situ- 
ation, created by a number of causes, was aggravated be- 
yond the point of toleration by the dilatoriness of the 
Government in coming to grips with the questions involved, 
especially in the face of the profusion of its promises at 
the general election. The crisis came to a head when the 
“Triple Alliance’—the three great unions of miners, rail- 
waymen, and transport workers—threatened a general 
strike if the Government did not take immediate steps to 
meet the demands of organized labor. The Government 
answered this ultimatum by calling a national conference, 
composed of eight hundred members, representing the em- 
ployers’ and the workers’ interests equally, to go into the 
whole industrial situation and to report upon it imme- 
diately. The conference held its first meeting on February 
27 and appointed a joint committee, again composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and work- 
ers, “to consider and report on the causes of the 
present unrest and the steps necessary to safeguard and 
promote the best interests of employers, work-people, and 
the state.” The joint committee was specially enjoined to 
inquire into questions relative to hours, wages, general 
conditions of employment, unemployment and its preven- 
tion, and the best methods of promoting coéperation between 
capital and labor. This committee reported to the reas- 
sembled conference on April 4. Its report was unanimously 
adopted; and it is almost certain that its provisions will 
receive speedy legislative endorsement. 

It is probably not too much to say that this report, if the 
Government acts upon it, will prevent any extreme or genera! 
measures of “direct action” on the part of organized labor in 
Great Britain. It does not indeed concede all that labor de- 
manded: but the fact that the joint committee produced a 
unanimous report and that the conference accepted it 
unanimously shows the existence of a spirit of reasonable- 
ness and good-will on both sides which holds the promise 
that England will, as Karl Marx said she would, accomplish 
her social revolution without violence. Evidence of the 
same spirit is to be found in the miners’ acceptance of the 
Sankey Report, which gave them a good deal less than they 
asked for, but was nevertheless a very substantial advance in 
the direction in which their faces are turned. It has to be 
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added that the employers have shown a no less conciliatory 
temper, much more than had been anticipated; and the 
present solution is a triumph of good sense and good-will. 

The report is in two main parts. The first deals with the 
specific measures which are immediately called for to allay 
existing unrest; the second has to do with the important 
proposal for a permanent National Industrial Council. Ap- 
pended to the report is a memorandum, signed by Messrs. 
Arthur Henderson and G. D. H. Cole, representing the view 
of the trade-union members of the joint committee upon the 
causes of labor unrest and the remedies for it. This memo- 
randum is a long document, but in the main it travels 
through familiar territory. Its chief significance lies in 
its clear declaration that the major cause of labor unrest 
is the determination of labor “to challenge the whole exist- 
ing structure of capitalist industry,” and to demand the 
substitution of the motive of public service for that of pri- 
vate gain. Much as this report concedes to labor, it is 
evident that labor itself regards it only as a stage towards 
the goal of full industrial democracy. 

The more important part of the report is the second; 
but it will be useful to epitomize the findings embodied in 
the first part. In these there is little indeed that is unfa- 
miliar to the student of current labor opinion. But three 
points of great consequence are secured: the maximum 
working week of forty-eight hours, the universal minimum 
wage, and the formal and obligatory recognition of the 
trade unions. The subordinate provisions bearing upon 
these subjects, together with a section dealing with unem- 
ployment, make up this part of the report. This will of 
course clear the air very materially; and as the bald recital 
of these points gives no real impression of their actual mag- 
nitude, they may be supplemented by a reference to the 
Sankey Report. The increase of weekly wages by a few 
shillings and the diminution of working hours by one does 
not look to be very much on paper; but it is estimated that 
the increase of two shillings a day in miners’ wages (one 
shilling to workers under sixteen years) will cost, for the 
second half of this year, thirty million pounds, while the 
reduction of the working day by one hour during the same 
period is expected to lead to a decreased output whose value 
is calculated at thirteen million pounds. It is symptomatic 
of the trend of opinion that the Sankey Commission pro- 
poses to meet this increased expenditure by reducing the 
profits of the coal owners by no less a sum than thirty-nine 
million pounds. There will be left to them, however, the 
respectable amount of fifteen millions—so that they are not 
yet in sight of the poorhouse. 

But undoubtedly the more momentous part of the report 
is that which deals with the proposal for a permanent repre- 
sentative National Industrial Council. This Council is 
meant “to secure the largest possible measure of joint action 
between the representative organizations of employers and 
work-people, and to be the normal channel through which 
the opinion and experience of industry will be sought by 
the Government upon all questions affecting industry as a 
whole.” There will be four hundred members of the coun- 
cil, consisting equally of representatives of employers and 
of work-people, and presided over by the Minister of Labor. 
These representatives will be chosen by each side on a plan 
decided upon by the parties themselves. The council will 
meet at least twice a year, and it is to have a standing com- 
mittee which will meet at least every month. 

It is clear from the start that this council will play a 


large and controlling part in the economic life of the nation; 
and the very broad terms in which its scope is defined, and 
the character of its constitution, will make it a body of 
great influence and authority. It ought to do much in the 
immediate future to stabilize and develop the industrial 
life of the nation and to stimulate productivity. But it is 
questionable whether its importance on the economic side 
is as great as its significance as a political innovation. The 
council, it is true, has no legislative powers, but its author- 
ity within its own field will be so great that its findings can- 
not fail to find their way into the statute book. 

What must be taken account of in this proposal is that 
it suggests the creation of a new representative body as a 
permanent part of the machinery of British Government. 
It is the virtue of that ancient sanctity, the British Con- 
stitution, that it can make room for innovations without 
inordinate upheaval; and so far there does not seem to be 
any opposition to this particular novelty. Yet it introduces 
a new principle into the practice of representative govern- 
ment. For the first time outside Russia a permanent gov- 
ernmental body is to be established on a functional basis 
of representation. 

For some time past there has been a growing conviction 
that democratic institutions have failed to realize their 
early promise. This is not the place to specify the causes 
of this failure; but there can be no question as to the depth 
and the extent of the prevailing skepticism concerning the 
adequacy of representative government as it exists today. 
The democratic state in France has seemed to the workers 
to be so incurably bourgeois in its spirit and its operation 
that they have turned to the modified anarchism of the 
syndicalist movement, while its results have proved so little 
satisfactory to the bourgeoisie as to provoke the reaction 
toward authoritarianism which is associated with names 
like Bourget and Brunetiére. Elsewhere the misgiving con- 
cerning the validity and fruitfulness of popular represen- 
tation has been articulate in varying degrees; and there 
seems to be no doubt that the new British proposal arises 
from a conviction of the incompetency of Parliament to 
deal adequately with industrial questions. 

The answer to the skepticism concerning democratic in- 
stitutions is simply that their possibilities have not yet 
been fully explored. Hitherto we have been content with a 
single—the geographical—basis of representation; and we 
have hardly begun to realize the profound change in our 
social organization which has been wrought by the develop- 
ment of means of communication in the last half-century. 
Even yet all our thought of decentralization for the purpose 
of relieving the congestion which the modern state has by 
its voracity brought upon itself runs in the direction of 
regionalism. But the British project introduces the prin 
ciple of functional decentralization. This new body, if it 
comes into being, will be a parliament of producers. The 
discussion of industrial production will be withdrawn from 
the floor of the House of Commons, though that body will 
still retain the last word upon the subject. 

This proposal is undoubtedly an innovation, the issue and 
the possibilities of which it is impossible to forecast. Per- 
haps it is here that we are to find the new application of 
the democratic principle that is needed in order to revive 
our wilting democratic institutions. In any case, it is an 
interesting and instructive symptom of the present tendency 
away from the unitary and absolute state to a state which 
shall rather be multicellular and federalistic in character. 
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Meredith After Ten Years 


By SAMUEL C. CHEW 


Lc death of George Meredith (May 18, 1909) followed 
hard upon that of Swinburne. One of the earliest of 
Swinburne’s publications had been a just and eloquent 
defence of “Modern Love” against the violent abuse of the 
Spectator; hence the appropriate coincidence in the fact that 
Meredith's last published word was a tribute in the Times 
to the dead poet. In the early sixties the two men had been 
much together for a time, but there was something anti- 
pathetic in their two natures, and in later years, though 
there was never any positive alienation, they drifted apart. 
To John Morley, Meredith described himself as “of excel- 
lent temper,” but beyond doubt his was a difficult disposi- 
tion to deal with. Judging by the English reviews that have 
reached this country, this has been abundantly proved by 
S. M. Ellis’s recent biography. We in America shall have 
to wait a while before forming our own estimate of this 
iconoclastic piece of work, for it seems that difficulties have 
arisen with regard to copyright claims, and for the time 
being, at least, no copies of Mr. Ellis’s book are permitted 
to leave the publisher’s office. Meanwhile the reason has 
become apparent why Meredith declared that he would 
“must horribly haunt” anyone who should venture to write 
a biography of him. Having introduced his own personality 
into several of his books, did he not in later life perhaps 
consciously aim, like Wordsworth, to construct the estimate 
of himself that should Le held by posterity? According to 
that estimate, we were to find in him something of “Wei- 
mar’s proud elaborate calm,” something of Olympian indif- 
ference, more of the serene clear-sightedness, touched with 
light malignancy, of the Comic Spirit. It needs but the 
introduction of a suspicion of the “taint of personality” 
and we picture him, not seated overhead with this Spirit, 
but himself subject to her volleys of silvery laughter and 
bathed in her oblique light. The poet who with such com- 
pact strength described the distempered devil of Self— 

That captain of the scorned; 

The coveter of life in soul and shell, 

The fratricide, the thief, the infidel, 

The hoofed and horned— 
is himself seen to have been involved in the snares of the 
“scaly Dragon-fowl.” Even the admirable sonnet, “Internal 
Ilarmony,” savors almost of insincerity. 

So that I draw the breath of finer air, 
Station is nought, nor footways laurel-strewn, 

is a fine saying that consorts ill with evident restiveness 
under by ne means total popular neglect. 

Ever since the recent revelations about Wordsworth’s pri- 
vate life in France, no matter what the mitigating circum- 
stances, no matter in what measure Wordsworth made 
amends, we have regarded in a different light what must be 
denominated his self-righteousness. It does not seem likely 
that any such cloud will come over Meredith’s fame. It is 
not that the weaknesses of the two men were very different, 
though that is the case; the distinction lies in the fact that 
there was a degree of self-deception in Wordsworth, there 
was none in Meredith. The latter chose to hide certain facts 
from the world, but he knew himself and put his own weak- 
nesses, along with those of his fellow-men, into his books. 
Evan Harrington, who “would be a gentleman” and who 


was ashamed of his low birth, is a direct and piercing 
satire upon Meredith’s own mortification because of his 
socially inferior connections. A similar humiliation at his 
failure to win wide popular recognition may be at the bot- 
tom of the stubborn exaggeration of the defects in his style 
and mode of narrative which came over him about 1878. 
There is no need to analyse anew the qualities of that 
amazing style; it has had its hostile critics and its enthusi- 
astic admirers; and the two positions are not necessarily 
irreconcilable. The difficulty is that the virtues of the 
literary artist are not Counsels of Perfection of which one 
cannot have too much. Rather they are Aristotelean, and 
become vicious if pushed to an extreme just as surely as if 
passed over too lightly. The familiar, as Pater says, becomes 
the banal, the strange degenerates into the grotesque. Pater 
might have added that subtlety of thought may be refined 
to the point of extinction, and elliptical expression may be- 
come the mercilessly obscure. Meredith’s “wit” still de- 
lights many of us; but fashions in wit change as in other 
things. Who now reads Cowley? The simple truth is that 
most people within a few years will not have the time to be 
bothered with such things as “The Shaving of Shagpat”; 
still less with Sir Willoughby’s leg. Even in “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,” which, if any of Meredith’s novels is 
secure, has certainly its unassailable position in our litera- 
ture, there is entirely too much to-do about “the Wise 
Youth” and other such people. When all is said, and when 
due homage is paid to the surpassing excellence of Mere- 
dith’s manner at its best, it yet appears that in the long 
run that manner will be a heavy burden upon his fame. 

In so far as the novels are concerned, the permanency of 
his fame is rendered additionally uncertain by the character 
of his subject-matter. There is too great a limitation of 
time and nationality and social stratum. Though truths 
applicable to all humanity gleam through their pages, there 
is too much of the nineteenth century, too much of Vic- 
torian England, and espevially too much of the manners 
and motives of a certain self-styled “upper class.” How 
swiftly that world is passing away! Meredith’s satire was 
salutary, and is still invigorating; but the satiric is at best 
“a bastard and wandering Muse,” and no other form of 
literature is so ephemeral. Already the point of many of 
his shafts is blunted; the manners that he depicted and 
laughed at seem more remote than those of the spacious days 
three-hundred-odd years ago. He is concerned, even when 
satirizing them, with artificial people—the landed aristoc- 
racy, the high-strung over-trained intellectuals. It is sig- 
nificant that when he descends to the lower levels in the 
social scale, the tendency to caricature, inherited from 
Dickens, becomes pronounced. Just as when in “The Hand 
of Ethelberta” Mr. Hardy essayed an escape from Wessex, 
failure was the result, so in “Rhoda Fleming,” in spite of 
the deep feeling for social injustice that went into that 
book, Meredith seems to be depicting a world the intimate 
history of which remains unrevealed to him. The novels of 
George Gissing afford an instructive contrast. Gissing 
viewed with abhorrence the world that he delineated; he 
saw none of the small compensations in the lot of the poor 
which Dickens complacently emphasized; his hand never 
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became subdued to what he worked in. Yet, immeasurably 
inferior as an artist though he is to Meredith, and less 
subtle as a thinker, he has more to say to our generation. 
He saw through the whited sepulchre of commercialism to 
the charnel dust of militarism within. Not only did he 
prophesy clearly the great Clash of Peoples, but he saw 
beyond it the universal unrest that we now live amidst. 
“Demos,” “Thirza,” and others of his books are indictments 
of the system of society that breeds Bolshevism—none the 
less terrible because presented with disgust rather than with 
false (because inefficacious) sympathy. He won small recog- 
nition in his lifetime; his present vogue (if he may be 
said to have one) is the result of the realization that his 
Cassandra-warnings “In Peril of Change!” have been sub- 
stantiated by the event. His world is pulsing with raging 
life; Meredith’s, beside it, seems antiquated. 

And this not the less so despite the fact that Meredith’s 
trust in man’s ability to guide himself aright along the 
proper paths of development made him a radical in the 
political and social sphere; a radical, moreover, some of 
whose doctrines are still in advance of the point that we 
have reached. His radicalism will not necessarily keep him 
in remembrance. Take, for example, his championship of 
women. He represents a great advance from the nominal 
adoration combined with secret patronage that Tennyson 
offered them; he protests against this “charity of chivalry.” 
The novels of his last phase did much to influence opinion 
in favor of those women, “distracted by existing circum- 
stances,” who, suffering under the injustice of the marriage 
laws, had no redress. He looks forward to the time when 
the minds of women, nourished by “light,” will no longer 
need to flatter the tyrant’s pride, but with equal economic 
opportunities based on equal educational advantages can 
meet men as equals in a marriage of true minds. This has 
not yet come about in entirety, though in theory at least it 
is accepted everywhere today. But the reformer of the last 
generation becomes the singer of the commonplace today. 
It is within my personal experience that the present gen- 
eration of young womanhood is inclined to resent Mere- 
dith’s championship, finding therein another form of the 
“charity of chivalry.” When the victors come, not only do 
they find the body of the leader by the wall but too often 
they wonder at the energy expende:] upon the conquest of 
some outer redoubt when the certrz! fortress of injustice 
and privilege remains unbreached. Meredith realized this 
when he said that another generation reaps that which we 
speak in protest. 

If his style, the nature of his themes, and the accomplish- 
ment of the reforms that he advocated all threaten the last- 
ingness of his fame, back of all this there is a further and 
yet more dangerous consideration. Except in the library 
of the specialist and as kept alive by the requirements of 
the class-room, it is in the nature of prose to disappear from 
general reading much more rapidly than verse. One has 
only to contrast the prestige of our greatest writers of 
prose, such men as Hooker, Taylor, and Swift, with that of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, to admit the truth of this. 
Poetry breathes the finer spirit of the knowledge of life 
that is spread out over the three or four hundred pages of 
a novel. It is not for nothing that in Mr. Hardy’s case, as 
in Meredith’s, a philosophy of life of which only suggestions 
and illustrations are found in the novels is set forth in 
verse. Still, as in the days of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, the 
only conquest of importance is that of new ideas. And 


Meredith's profoundest views of life, his interpretations, 
his remedies, and his counsels, are best expressed in his 
There is much in it that time will shear away; that 
is the fate common to many poets. But much will remain. 

The doctrine of love of “Earth” and trust in her is 
touched with a transcendentalism inherited from the poets 
of the romantic generation and traceable to the far past. 
There is much wholesome common sense in the advice to 
“Carry your fever to the Alps,” and in the little poem called 
“Manfred” there is a sound protest against romantic intro- 
spection; but there is much still to be said in favor of the 
Christian antithesis of the “State of Nature” and the “State 
of Grace,” and probably in the future Meredith's teaching 
of the relationship of Man and Nature will not be considered 
his finest thought. The great and memorable theme of his 
verse is the frank and joyous acceptance of the idea of 
evolution, that greatest contribution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the body of the world’s ideas. The troubled genera- 
tion that preceded Meredith's, of which Matthew Arnold is 
the type, faced the new fact with anxiety and alarm. A\l- 
though Tennyson, superficially regarded, seems to meet the 
scientists half-way, he is at root suspicious and hostile 
towards the new order. There were others who repudiated 
the contention that the faith had not been once for all de- 
livered to the saints nineteen centuries ayo. 
cis Thompson is typical: 


verse. 


Of such Fran- 


The angels keep their ancient places;- 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
Tis ye, *tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
Meredith, on the other hand, greets joyfully the “Philoso- 
phy of Change’’: 
Sameness locks no scurfy pond 
Here for custom crazy-fond: 
Change is on the wing to bud 
Rose in brain from rose in blood. 
His is a Doctrine of Development that ascribes to a gradual 
elevation from a lower to a higher plane all the good so far 
accomplished in life. In the sonnet called ‘“‘The World's Ad- 
vance” he describes that progress as not direct and sustained 
but a reeling spiral with many hesitations and backslidings, 
but progress nevertheless. Struggle is of the essence of 
life, and in the course of that struggle consciousness and 
morality have been gradually evolved. He thus explains 
what to Mr. Hardy is “the intolerable antilogy” of the birth 
of consciousness and a moral sense in humankind who are 
the creation of a blind and purposeless Will. It is not neces- 
sary to accept all the connotations in Meredith’s Philosophy 
of Nature. He is an empiricist: he 
“Why” of evolution; he rejoices in the fact. 
mission to the reign of Law 
name gods,” which in the long run, working remorselessly, 
apportion out even-handed justice. To Mr. Hardy's passion- 
ate appeal to a passage in “King Lear”: 


cannot explain the 
He urges sub 


“Those firm laws which we 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport, 
he seems to reply with another passage from the same 
tragedy: 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us. 
It is this confidence in the moral order that sustains his 
faith when on severest trial. So trusting, he accepted as 


the work of essential retributive justice the downfall of 
France in 1870: 
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Forgetful is green earth; the Gods alone 

Remember everlastingly; they strike 

Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 

By their great memories the Gods are known. 
The same trust bids him prophesy the regeneration of 
France. In this belief the stars, instead of seeming “frosty 
lamps illumining dead space,” mere cogs in a great machine 
that grinds out good and ill indifferently, become spirits 
sister to the Earth, fellow workers that still sojourning yet 
still move onward in silent joy. Man must “look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God’; he must not appeal from her to 
the Invisible with wailful prayers; he must not assume the 
merely wsthetic point of view nor be the nympholept nor 


search mystically for “symbol-clues” in the facts -f life. Life 
to those who hold the freedom of the Woods of Westermain is 
seen as “a little holding, lent to do a mighty labour.” Ac- 
cepting this privilege and responsibility, man craves for no 
further goal than to live in his offspring and te bequeath 
the young generation no broken house; and when his ap- 
pointed hour arrives he can sink back into the breast that 
gives the rose without shuddering. It is recorded in more 
than one poem inspired by the late war that some such trust 
in the final good of humanity, as the goal of such mighty 
ills, sustained through the gigantic conflict thoughtful and 
spiritually minded men. It is Meredith’s glory to have 
given perfect expression to that trust. 


Japan After the War 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN 


yO event since the beginning of Japanese intercourse 
with Western nations has so profoundly impressed the 

mind of the people of Japan as the defeat of Germany and 
the downfall of the Kaiser. To the average Japanese it had 
long seemed as though the Imperial throne of Germany were 
the last that could be shaken, and the Emperor of Germany 
the last monarch whose rule could be forcibly ended. With 
a constitution based on that of Prussia, and a military 
system modelled after that of Berlin, Japanese officialdom 
had grown accustomed to believing that everything so 
fashioned was scientific and certain to endure. The collapse 


of this system of government and its accompanying mili- 
tarism before the superiority of Anglo-Saxon principles, 
valor, and arms came as a shock for which Japan was not 
wholly prepared. That one of the most powerful of modern 
monarchs should be forced to flee from his people and 
country in ignominy and shame, and to take refuge among 
strangers, is a tragedy astounding beyond measure to the 
Japanese mind. Steeped in emperor-worship and enamored 


of imperialism as are many Japanese, this collapse of Hohen- 
zollern traditions and pretensions is very difficult for them 
to grasp. 

Some may be disposed to affirm that this attitude is in- 
consistent with the sentiment proper to an ally. Let there 
be no misunderstanding on this point. Japan was and is an 
ally of the Entente, and honestly so. It entered the war 
sincerely desiring the defeat of Germany as an aggressive 
Power, particularly because victory for the Teutons would 
have been a menace to Japan’s policy in eastern Asia. But 
Japan was not prepared to welcome so complete a discredit- 
ing of the Prussian system of government and of the mili- 
tary system upon which its own army is modelled. While 
President Wilson was declaring that the world must be 
made safe for democracy, and Premier Lloyd George was 
championing the liberty of small nations, Japan was careful 
to point out that it was concerned neither with democracy 
nor with liberty, but simply with its own interests in the 
Far East. 

Germany had long been regarded as an obstacle to the 
progress of the Oriental races, and more especially of Japan. 
It was the Kaiser who started the “yellow peril” bogey, and 
in the Boxer Rebellion ordered his troops to teach the Ori- 
entals an unforgettable lesson. Japan could never feel quite 
safe so long as Germany was ensconced at Kiaochow. Estab- 
lished in that fortress of constantly-increasing importance, 


Germany was looked upon as a more formidable hindrance 
to the progress of Japanese policy, and the realization of 
Japanese ambition than was Russia in Korea and Manchuria 
ten years before. Russia had been driven out and replaced 
by Japan. To dislodge Germany was quite another matter. 
The war in Europe provided the necessary opportunity, and 
now the intruder has been replaced by Japan in Tsingtao. 

The war has, however, brought about greater changes 
than Japan anticipated. Its effect will doubtless be as far- 
reaching morally and spiritually as it is politically and ma- 
terially. Japan was quite prepared for such material re- 
sults of the war as changes of national prestige and of in- 
ternational boundaries. But the outcome is evidently to be 
far more radical than this: the entire Teutonic system has 
been proved untenable and unfit to endure; the peoples of 
Europe are aflame with a passion for liberty and the rights 
of man; whole nations are up in arms against bureaucracy 
in all its forms. The greatest and most pretentious thrones 
of history have crumbled; the rulers of Russia, Austria, 
and Germany are no more, and no man cares; despotism and 
tyranny are everywhere trembling. Even to Japan itself 
this spirit has come, and disaffection smoulders. The rice 
riots last year were a rebellion as much against bureau- 
cracy as against profiteering; they showed a state of deep 
dissatisfaction among the masses. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground that between position and profit there exists 
some secret and illegitimate relation. The wave of world 
revulsion toward democracy is approaching Japan—will the 
er uitry’s time-honored if rather cutworn traditious sink or 
swim? To the official classes this is a serious question. 

It was a clear realization of this state of affairs that 
caused the late Cabinet to relinquish office. The Terauchi 
Ministry had been constantly preaching the danger of dem- 
oeratic ideas and exercising a rigorous suppression of pub- 
lie sentiment. Everything savoring of democracy was 
denounced as “dangerous thought.” But while public opin- 
ion was gagged, the profiteers were free to prey upon the 
people. The bureaucrats and the nouveaux riches were sus- 
piciously friendly, and the people revolted against both. 
The rice riots proclaimed the downfall of the Cabinet, which 
realized it could no longer defy the national temper. The 
fact that the Cabinet had to yield to popular demand proves 
that the people have power even in Japan when they decide 
to exercise it. Unfortunately, however, a majority of the 
Japanese people have no way of voicing aversion and dis- 
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content save by violence. Recent legislation has effected « 
broadening of the franchise, but much remains to be ac- 
complished in the way of constitutional development. 

To guide the country in safety through this period of 
unrest, and to preclude further contamination from Euro- 
pean politics, is the absorbing task of Japanese officialdom. 
A Cabinet ostensibly democratic has been installed at Tokio. 
Its title to democracy consists mainly in the fact that all its 
members save two are commoners, but a Ministry retain- 
ing Viscount Terauchi among its principal advisors can 
hardly be accused of dangerously democratic proclivities. 
The appointment of so bureaucratic an official as Mr. Obata 
as Japanese Minister to China does not indicate the likeli- 
hood of a change in the policy formerly pursued in dealing 
with that country. The new Cabinet means simply a re- 
shuffling of the cards to place the Seiyukai party in power, 
to appease the outcry of the populace against the bureau- 
cracy, and to ease the minds of the Allies at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

How Japan will ultimately view the present tendencies in 
Europe is an interesting question. The situation is com- 
plicated by the attitude of the Japanese press, which con- 
stantly reminds the nation that it was the bureaucracy in 
Russia, Austria, and Germany that led to the overthrow 
of monarchy, and urges Japanese officialdom to take warn- 
ing. The time of severe test will come after the verdict of 
the Peace Conference is announced, for the future of the 
present Imperial Cabinet depends upon the outcome of those 
negotiations. At the Portsmouth Conference, in 1905, un- 
der the zgis of President Roosevelt, Japan got less than the 
people expected. The returning envoy was mobbed and the 
Cabinet was driven to resign. This was a minor upheaval 
compared with the state of things that will arise if Japan’s 
expectations at the Peace Conference are disappointed. The 
fact that Japan selected for envoys men of family rather 
than men trained in diplomacy indicates a firm determina- 
tion to adhere to ancient traditions. 

Meanwhile the public mind is occupied with surmises and 
prognostications that show which way the wind is blowing. 
What are the main objects which the Japanese Government 
hopes to attain at the Peace Conference? Undoubtedly it 
desires to retain the South Sea Islands, taken from Ger- 
many. If Great Britain may keep colonies wrested from 
Germany, so also, it is insisted, may Japan. If Britain 
relinquishes its booty, then Japan cannot reasonably hope 
to retain the islands. Perhaps the chief desire of the Japa- 
nese Government at the Conference is for the firm estab- 
lishment of its position on the continent of eastern Asia. 
While it is ready to return Kiaochow to China, as promised, 
the Government would like to hold it to suit the convenience 
of Japan, or at least to have China guarantee to make it an 
open port. But the progress of Japanese rule and enter- 
prise in Tsingtao plainly indicates the anticipation of per- 
manent occupation. Japan is, of course, already practically 
assured of the possession of southern Manchuria for the 
next hundred years, and has only to guard the progress of 
its exploitation from interference on the part of England 
and America to realize most of its ambitions on the con- 
tinent. 

Before the European war, Russia was regarded as the 
main objective of Japan’s defence plans. Although America 
was more frequently mentioned in this connection, it was 
merely as a ruse to ward off suspicion in Russia. The officials 
of the Czar were never in the least deceived by this, how- 





ever; and finally, after the American proposal to neutralize 
the railways in Manchuria, Japan felt bound to enter into a 
new treaty with Russia, together with a secret agreement 
guaranteeing the status quo along the common frontiers in 
China. This did not in any way preclude the continued 
progress of Japan’s policy in China, but acted chiefly as a 
warning to countries like Great Britain and America, which 
were prone to meddle or to excite suspicion as to Japan's 
motives in China. Now that the war has eliminated Russia, 
America has come to be regarded as the chief obstacle to 
a realization of the policy cherished by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

The enormous and unprecedented expansion of the Amer- 
ican army and merchant marine, as well as the consolidation 
of the naval programme, during the war in Europe, to say 
nothing of the announcement that the United States has 
determined on further naval expansion, may be expected to 
cause profound solicitude in Japan. The Japanese press is 
already much occupied with the subject. It is asserted that 
if America continues to enlarge its navy, Japan will be 
obliged to follow a similar policy, although as a matter of 
fact Japan has long been so engaged, and at great expense. 
It is even hinted that America is now so ambitiously im- 
perialistic as to wish to reach an equality with Britain in 
naval power, and thus at the same time to overawe Japan. 
The celerity with which America raised a great army and 
threw its troops along the European battle-front has amazed 
the Japanese who had always believed that soldiers could 
not be made without years of training, as in Germany, and 
that in any case the American was no fighting man. The 
natural inference now is that America could just as easily 
pour its military and naval forces into the Orient if occasion 
required. The European war has exploded the theory that 
great distances render successful attack impossible. 

It may seem out of place to discuss such possibilities at 
the close of one of the most dreadful wars of history, and 
at a moment when peace is supposed to be returning to 
stay; but the subject is forced upon any one who honestly 
faces the future of Japan and its Far Eastern policy. If 
Japan can succeed in achieving its ambitions peacefully, 
well and good; but it is our duty to determine whether they 


can be so realized. The tendency of Japanese public opinion } 


is to regard this war as giving the white races the whip 
hand, and to demand that Japan exercise every precautior 
to prevent the further extension of European authority over 
eastern Asia. Somehow the English-speaking nations must 
be made to assist, or at least to permit, Japan’s policy of 
expansion in Asia. They will probably not consent to the 
extension of Japanese territory southward or westward; 
they must in justice, therefore, allow Japan to expand 


northward. Such is the theory. It would be an immense, 


relief to Japan to have these problems definitely settled at 
the Peace Conference. A free hand for Japan in China and 
Siberia would rid the West of all trouble with Japan, per- 
haps for centuries, and would make the English-speaking 
nations permanently its friends. 3ut time brings its 
changes. Asia’s millions, educated, trained, and drilled in 
militaristic ideals and materialistic morality, would prove 
a world menace beyond anything the European war was 
fought to destroy. Japan’s only hope of winning the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples to sympathy with its policy is to have a com- 
plete house-cleaning, and thus to prove to its friends that it 
is sincerely applying the principles for which the war was 
professedly fought. 
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May Comes Laughing 
By HENRIETTA JEWETT KEITH 


N AY comes laughing o’er the hills, 
Apron full of posies, 

Columbine and daffodils; 

Leaves to June her roses; 

Stands on tiptoe, so to reach 

Laurel boughs and branch of peach; 

Hangs a mist of rose on each. 

Naught cares May for throbs and thrills— 

Leaves to June her roses. 


May comes stepping ‘cross the fields, 
Scattering her posies 

From her apron’s store that yields 
Ladies-locks and meadow rue, 
Buttercups all drenched with dew. 
June waits back, with haughty air. 
Not a button does May care— 

June may have her roses. 


May comes singing through the woods, 
Planting thick her posies, 

Violets in their purple hoods, 
Bloodroot wrapped in leafy snoods; 
Searches under leaves and mold; 
Mayflowers pink discloses; 

Trills a careless roundelay— 

All the world’s in love with May— 
June may have her roses. 


In the Driftway 


PTA HE Drifter had been running over the news from Paris, 
| and as he read of the search for a “formula” that 
would reconcile irreconcilables, or would apparently make 
something out of nothing, he fell to pondering on the nature 
of treaties. For enlightenment he turned to his wise 
friend from the Orient. The diplomat smiled. “A treaty,” 
he said, “is very like a conjuror’s box—to the uninitiated 
there is nothing in it; it is just an empty box. But the 
conjuror, if he be clever, can draw all sorts of desirable 
treasures from his magic box. It all depends on the 


conjuror!” 
. * * . * 

NVARIABLY at a quarter past two the door of the The- 

resienkaffee opened to admit an exceedingly drab figure, 
with a woolly beard and a strange flat hat. It was Erich 
Muehsam, the peripatetic anarchist of the Munich pot- 
houses, followed by his admiring pupils, who shared his doc- 
trines and his beer whenever a generous outsider would put 
up the price of the delectable domestic beverage. The 
Drifter, partaking of his post-prandial Mazagran, was some- 
times allowed to act as treasurer. If you ask him the reason 
for this strange generosity he must confess that he does 
not know it. Why did he and dozens of respectable citizens, 
addicted to soap and the amenities of civilized life, tolerate 
Muehsam anyway? Muehsam did not talk well. His man- 
ners were atrocious. His mind was as unappetizing as his 


collar. Yet he filled a certain definite place in the strange 


philosophic cosmos of modern Germany, and played his réle 
upon the stage of Munich’s communistic carnival. It was a 
ghastly farce. Pierrot made love with a machine gun. 
Columbine threw hand grenades. It is all over. 
Quiet reigns on the banks of the swift Iser. In the Theresi- 
enkaffee, Fritz the head waiter carries in his pocket an 
unpaid bill that never will be settled. 
* * * i * 
OR many years the Nation has relied on a gentle and 
scholarly personality to guide it safely in matters of 

taste, of the classics, of foreign phrases, of literary al- 
lusions, of half-remembered quotations. Julian de Kestel 
Hankin’s graceful pen lightened the editorial paragraphs; 
his wide reading and critical discernment gave authority 
to his book reviews; his feeling for harmony was manifest 
in his judgment of poetry and music; his unfailing humor 
often brightened the Driftway. Even last week, as he 
gallantly faced a lonely death, he shared his rich experi- 
ences with the Drifter. He embodied the finest spirit of 
the old English universities. He wore his honors—degrees 
from Oxford and Dublin—modestly, and his learning lightly. 
The pursuit of classical literature was to him much more 
than an avocational pastime or the traditional recreation 
of a gentleman. In him, culture fulfilled its highest and 
nowadays most generally disregarded function of fortifying 
and ennobling the human spirit and maintaining its superi- 
ority to the inevitable failures, disappointments, and un- 
certainties of life. 

Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 

He much, the old man, who, clearest-soul’d of men, 

Saw The Wide Prospect, and the Asian Fen, 

And Tmolus’ hill, and Smyrna’s bay, though blind. 

Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 

That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 

Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 

Clear’d Rome of what most sham’d him. But be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanc’d soul, 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild: 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole: 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage; 

Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 
This is the best, the indispensable fruit of culture, and it 
was his. His death reminds the Drifter painfully that 
while the age produces literary technicians and trained 
reporters innumerable, the men of cultural distinction are 


passing rapidly away. THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
Wanted—Hopeful Signs 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Simm: Can you find no hopeful nor redeeming virtue in our 
present system? Is there no achievement of patriotic men and 
women you can find spirit and space to commend? 

We are not any of us altogether satisfied. There is much 
that is drab and drear requiring a drumming into decency. 
There is also much that is fine and hopeful that heralds with 
trumpets a broader concept and nascent interest in the prin- 
ciples of social justice. 

Go forth and find just a few hopeful signs and give them 
notice in your earnest way, that men by setting the good in 
their hearts be not wholly overcome by your doctrine of hope- 
lessness. 

San Anselmo, Calif., April 25 HENRY S. FOOTE 


An International Farce-Comedy 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Paul Freeman, Australian mine-owner, is about to 
begin his fourth trip across the Pacific Ocean on the steam- 
ship “Sonoma” because neither America nor Australia will per- 
mit him to land. His case exemplifies one of the most extraor- 
dinary farce-comedies which international law, with its limit- 
less grotesque possibilities, has yet produced. 

We have the word of two members of the Queensland Parlia- 
ment that Freeman owns valuable mineral claims in Australia, 
and has for years borne a good reputation; ergo, he is not a 
dangerous character; neither is he diseased nor illiterate. Yet 
he was deported by the Australian authorities for making a 
speech to which the authorities objected, was refused the trial 
he demanded, and started on his way to America. Here he was 
refused admittance after much legal deliberation, and again 
returned to the Australian port only to be re-deported to Amer- 
ica and denied a landing here. 

Of course this pleasant little game might go on forever as in 
the case of “The Man Without a Country,” but the absurd in- 
justice of the proceeding has so impressed Australian labor 
unions that they threaten a general strike unless Freeman is 
permitted to land when the “Sonoma” again reaches its Anti- 
podean terminus. 

We have heard much concerning Australia as the world’s 
political and economic Utopia—which makes it all the more 
difficult to understand why a Government based on altruistic 
principles should refuse any citizen a trial, and evade the re- 
sponsibility by sentencing him to a battledore-and-shuttlecock 
existence upon the high seas. 


Berkeley, Calif., April 28 GILMAN HALL 


A Good Loser 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am an American, born in Mexico City, “raised” all 
over Mexico—mountain and valley, hot land and plateau, city, 
village, mine and ranch. I have acquired property in Mexico— 
a little—real estate and erstwhile “securities’”—and I have lost 
both. I have friends in the oil business, in mines, rubber, 
coffee, cattle. They have lost, too. I have friends among the 
many Mexican exiles who watch and wait in New Orleans, 
Chicago, Paris, New York. 

I believe I know the viewpoints of many of these Mexicans— 
and I also have somewhat of the point of view of the native 
Indian under whose thatch roof, and on whose earthen floor, I 
have often found a lodging for the night. And I want to thank 
you for the stand taken by the Nation on intervention, and for 


your reprinting that memorably beautiful manifesto of the 
three archbishops (I have heard those same sentiments, though 
in blunter terms, from laymen who had lost and suffered, too), 
and for the promise I gather from this action that yours will 
be an organ for any constructive attitude and programme that 
may be born from the aftermath of turmoil that now is. 

Boston, May 9 A. E. HAMILTON 


Voluntary Reunion 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a letter to the Nation of April 26, Mr. Frederick 
Franklin Schrader asserts that “for the Peace Conference to 
return the duchies of Slesvig-Holstein, or any material part of 
them, to Denmark, would be the grossest act of violence that 
could be perpetrated to cast ridicule upon the whole doctrine of 
self-determination.” 

In reply allow me to say that the Danish Government desires 
only that part of Slesvig returned to Denmark which of its 
own free will votes for a reunion. A plébiscite will shortly be 
held in Northern Slesvig, and the inhabitants will have free 
opportunity to express their wishes in regard to their future 

If Mr. Schrader can see any “gross act of violence” in this, 
he must be more German ‘han the Germans themselves. For 
as early as November 14, 1918, the German Foreign Office offi- 
cially proclaimed that “the German Government has adopted 
the standpoint that also the North Slesvig question must be 
solved in conformity with President Wilson’s peace programme 
on the basis of the rights of the population concerned to self- 
determination.” 


Washington, D. C., May 8 t0GER NIELSEN 


Public Opinion in The Making 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wonder to what extent reaction against such restric- 
tive war measures as the Espionage Act has led to the adop- 
tion of the forum as an instrument in shaping public opinion. 
The people of England have for years known the efficacy of 
public debate as a means of effecting reforms. Richard Cob- 
den did not win his Corn Law victory in Parliament. “Agi- 
tate! Agitate!” was his watchword. He and John Bright gave 
the people the facts and encouraged them to look at them from 
both the protective and free-trade points of view, with the re- 
sult that when, after seven years of unceasing debate, Cobden 
arose in Parliament to urge his cause, the Peel Parliament 
capitulated because of the organized and intelligent public 
opinion that backed him. 

In 1745 the little Kingdom of Saxony had for King August III, 
who had for Minister of State one von Bruhl, who had for 
ally the Court Confessor Guarini. Carlyle says: “They to- 
gether have his Majesty in leash, and lead him as they please.” 
This is the way it was done: “At four every morning, this 
Guarini comes to Bruhl; Bruhl settles with him what his 
Majesty shall think in reference to current business, this day; 
Guarini then goes and confesses his Majesty, turning in the 
due way to secular matters. At nine, Bruhl himself arrives for 
privy council. ‘What is your Majesty pleased to think on these 
points of current business?’ Majesty serenely issues his 
thoughts in the form of orders—which are found true to pat- 
tern.” “This is the process with his Majesty,” remarks Car- 
lyle, “which cunning arrangement is more and more perfected 
every year.”, 

There is an analogy, not so far-fetched as it might be, 
between this King of Saxony in 1745 and the sovereign Ameri 
can people in 1918. Mr. Creel was a “war measure,” but now 
that the war is over let us hasten to reéstablish the sovereign 
people in position to do their own individual thinking. 

Scranton, Pa., April 17 JUNIA 
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Present-Day Socialism 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: In the Nation of March 29 a statement is made in the 
article entitled “Self-Government and Decentralization” which, 
if true, in view of current tendencies, would place socialism 
in a decidedly reactionary light. Now obviously, present-day 
socialism is a filtration of previous theory through the minds 
of men confronted with accomplished fact. In the writings of 
these men, vigorous as they are in support of Soviet Russia 
and in acclaiming the ascendancy of the socialist ideal, I fail 
to find the slightest basis for the contention that the postulate 
of socialism is centralization. As early as 1912, five years 
before the Russian revolution, even as orthodox a Marxist 
as John Spargo, in frankly advocating decentralization when- 
ever practicable, wrote: “Where capitalist production has de- 
veloped national organization, the Socialist State will start with 
that form, continue it if it seems best to do so, abandon it and 
adopt a process of gradual decentralization if that seems best.” 
Mr. Spargo in 1912 was a representative American socialist. 

Thus it appears that the equation, socialism equals centraliza- 
tion, finds support neither in practical contemporary socialism 
nor in orthodox socialist theory. 


Ellenville, New York, May 2 JEAN TOOMER 


A Foot-Note to Erasmus 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Professor Preserved Smith’s article on the new informa- 
tion in regard to Erasmus which has been discovered in recent 
years, tempts me to add a note. Some years ago, when in Lon- 
don, a bookseller there showed me a copy of the Aldine edition 
of Gregory Nazianzene’s* Carmina, Venice, 1504. The Greek 
text was accompanied by a Latin translation; but Aldus had 
printed the book so as to allow of the two languages being issued 
separately. This involved leaving blank the two inner pages of 
each folio of the Latin version. On these Aldus had begun to 
print the Greek text of the Gospel of John with a Latin transla- 
tion, but only reached ch. VI, verse 58. At the end of the book 
was a note to the reader that the rest of the Gospel would be 
printed in the Latin version of Nonnus, which, however, was 
never done. If I am not mistaken this Johannine Fragment is 
the first considerable portion of the New Testament printed in 
Greek. 

The chief interest of the volume, however, lay in the fact that 
it had once belonged to Erasmus, and bore his autograph and 
inseription on the title page. At the foot of the title Erasmus 
had written in his clear and characteristic handwriting: 

“Sum Erasmi, nec muto dim.” 

“St belong to Erasmus, and I do not change my master.” 
Later Erasmus gave the work to a friend (was it Colet?) who 
had added to the original inscription: 

“Fui Erasmi, et mutaui dim.” 

“IT belonged to Erasmus, and I have changed my master.” 
Below this Erasmus had again written: 

“Jure, vro mutaui, cu amicus sit alter ipse.” 

“I did right to change, for a friend is a second self.” 

It is enough to waken thoughts too deep for tears to know that 
this precious volume once cost a possessor of it the modest sum 
of seven shillings, six pence, and the binding fourteen shillings. 
The fortunate bibliophile was Michael Wodhull, who noted, under 
date “Mar: 23, 1770. L. Davis’s sale, 7/6, mending and binding 
14/-.1:1:6." The London bookseller asked £80 for it. 

JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 

University of Chicago, April 26 








*Even Gibbon made the error of writing “Gregory of Naziansene,”’ and this 
form has become consecrated by using. Nazianzus was Gregory's brithplace. 
Hence one must write either “Gregory of Naziangus” or “Gregory Nasiansene.” 
See Bury'’s ed. Gibbon, I, 381, n. 


Russia at the Cross-Roads 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: I have read with very great interest Mr. Lomonossoff’s 
article in the Nation of March 1. Mr. Lomonossoff pointed out 
to his American readers that they have no course but to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government, because there can be no choice 
between Kolchak and Lenine. With this I cannot agree. The 
question may indeed arise whether Russia is really so unfor- 
tunate as to have to choose between two oppressors—Kolchak, 
the military dictator, or Lenine, the civil dictator. 

I am not a partisan or an admirer of Kolchak, and I am an 
ardent adversary of the counter-revolution which, with the 
participation of Kolchak, was brought about in Omsk in No- 
vember last. I am an opponent of it because it was there that 
the democratic Government—the Directoria—was overthrown. 
That Directoria was elected at the Ufa Convention, a conven- 
tion composed of members of the Constituent Assembly and 
representatives of the municipalities and Zemstvos, all of whom 
were elected on the basis of universal suffrage. This counter- 
revolution was as heavy a blow at the heart of the Russian 
democracy from the right as the Bolshevist counter-revolution 
of November, 1917, was from the so-called left. 

Kolchak committed a crime in overthrowing the Directoria 
and arresting and expelling its members, those honest Russian 
revolutionary patriots whom we met here only a short time 
ago, when they stopped in New York on their way to France. 
No sympathy with his deeds can be expressed. But we must 
be just to him. 

It is not true that Kolchak has re-introduced the sale of vodka. 
The selling of vodka in Siberia, as a means of collecting rev- 
enue, was re-introduced by the Provisional Government of 
Siberia before its agreement with the Directoria and before 
Kolchak’s entrance into it when it was reorganized as the All- 
Russian Ministry. It is strange for us here in America to blame 
any one for the re-introduction of the sale of vodka, when the 
question of prohibition has caused such a struggle among us. 

Mr. Lomonossoff accuses Kolchak of re-introducing laws 
against the Jews, but in none of the many papers of divers: 
opinions published in Vladivostok have I found any indication 
of measures limiting the Jews, as introduced by Kolchak 
Neither do I find in these papers any reference to Kolchak’s 
re-introducing corporal punishment for soldiers, though thes: 
papers, especially the socialistic and democratic ones, give much 
space to Kolchak and his incautious policies. 

Let us now make clear the work of the Soviets with referenc: 
to the Provisional Government at the time of its overthrow 
The November counter-revolution of 1917, brought about in the 
city of Petrograd and causing the overthrow of the Provisional 
(the so-called Kerensky) Government, was not effected by th: 
All-Russian Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, upon 
whose agreement, but despite whose decision, Kerensky accepted 
the power as Prime Minister. When the Bolshevist local Soviet 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates decided that it was neces- 
sary to overthrow immediately the Provisional Government ani 
to transfer the power to the Soviets, the All-Russian Soviet 
of 1917 adopted a resolution pointing out that such an act was 
unnecessary and harmful, and it protested against this attempt 
It pointed out, furthermore, that within one month the Con- 
stituent Assembly would be gathered to express the will of the 
whole people. The same position was also taken by the All- 
Russian Soviet of the Peasants’ Delegates. But the Petrograd 
(local) Soviet, with Trotzky at its head, seized the power b) 
means of physical force, in spite of the clearly expressed wil! 
of the representatives of the Russian revolutionary democracy. 

Thus it is not true that the Russian people have no choic: 
except that between Kolchak and the Soviets. The Russian 
people have a choice. The other way is through the Constitu- 
ent Assembly to a commonwealth. 


New York, May 10 C. OBEROUTCHEFF 
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Literature 


Our Newest Poets 


The New Era in American Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

HE title of Mr. Untermeyer’s book promises more than the 

Prefatory Note, in which the author admits that he has 
merely assembled a series of articles written for the magazines 
during the past seven or eight years. His volume is therefore 
a good deal of a miscellany, held together only by a personal 
point of view. To say the worst things about the book first, 
its proportions are bad. John Hall Wheelock, whom Mr. Unter- 
meyer for all his praise fails to make out anything but a trivial 
poet, has an entire chapter to himself, as if it were worth while 
to venture comparisons between him and Robert Frost or Vachel 
Lindsay or Amy Lowell. James Oppenheim, too, a windy and 
insubstantial writer, is here allowed a space, and a pzan, quite 
too large for any merits he has ever displayed or seems likely 
to display. Imagine an arrangement which seems to imply that 
Mr. Oppenheim is worth as much—judging by the room assigned 
him—as that exquisite group of lyricists, Sara Teasdale, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, and Lizette Woodworth Reese, with Edna 
St.. Vincent Millay, Zoé Akins, Margaret Widdemer, Amelia 
Josephine Burr, Eunice Tietjens, Harriet Monroe, and a dozen 
other sweet-voiced singers thrown in to fill the measure! This 
may be argument, but it is not criticism. Against such eccen- 
tricities of proportion, however, should be set the honors more 
deservedly paid to Arturo Giovannitti, the pages usefully al- 
lotted to the “Others” and others about whom previous accounts 
have left us too vague, and the justified enthusiasm for Vachel 
Lindsay, so lamentably neglected by Amy Lowell in her “Ten- 
dencies in Modern American Poetry.” 

Mention of Miss Lowell’s book suggests a further compari- 
son, from which Mr. Untermeyer suffers. In masculine vigor 
and robustness he is of course inferior to her, as in the clear- 
ness of his ideas, the firmness of his arguments, and the nice- 
ness of his taste. He has even less humor than she, though 
he skims over thin ice and nearly falls into laughter when he 
tells of the Spectrist hoax and similar vagaries; he surpasses 
her in the number of poets he identifies and the number of 
clichés he employs in doing it. He writes unevenly, without 
much distinction; and though he glitters, he rarely warms. The 
total impression that his book leaves is a blurred impression: its 
emotion is not quite infectious, and its information not quite 
satisfying. 

That its emotion is not quite infectious must be called Mr. 
Untermeyer’s fault. Side by side with decently discriminating 
judgments he can let stand the most absurd. For instance, he 
ranks among “the most magical of American lyrics, not even 
excluding Poe’s ‘To Helen,’” a flat, banal piece with this incred- 
ible ending: 

“Van Wyck, how often have we been together 
When this same moment made all mysteries clear,— 
The infinite stars that brood above us here, 
And the gray city in the soft June weather, 
So tawdry, and so dear!” 
To apotheosize such an anti-climax is more than absurd in 
itself; it casts doubt on the critic’s right to pass any poetical 
judgments at all. Nor is Mr. Untermeyer always judicious on 
less specific points. Take as another instance his “sweeping 
generality,” as he accurately calls it, that the new era has set 
American poets free from “a vague eloquence, from a preoccu- 
pation with a poetic past, from the repeating of echoes and 
glib superficials.” The second phrase is right enough, but the 
first is amazingly wrong. Never since the rhetorical days of 
David Humphreys and the poets who prophesied the “rising 
glories” of America just after the Revolution has there been 
a time when a survey of current poetry could have shown so 
much vague eloquence, so many vast, cloudy, shambling notions 





as now. Almost all of us are more or less the poetical sons of 
Whitman, and how many, like other sons of other great men, 
have something of the paternal voice and gesture without the 
large, steady grasp, the authentic dimensions, of the sire! Mr. 
Untermeyer says that our poets no longer repeat “echoes and 
glib superficials.” Granted that Robert Frost does not, or 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, or Amy Lowell often, or above all 
the crystalline “H. D.”; but remember what Vachel Lindsay can 
do when he lends his lyre (his leaking accordion it then be- 
comes) to the Anti-Saloon League; or Edgar Lee Masters when 
he tries to describe the gorgeous naughtinesses of Chicago; or 
Ezra Pound and several of the “Others” most of the time. No 
more dreadful example exists than the conclusion of John Gould 
Fletcher’s poem on Lincoln. It would show in Mr. Unter- 
meyer both a wider knowledge of literature and a larger knowl- 
edge of human beings in general had he admitted in his preface, 
what indeed he tacitly admits in the individual chapters of his 
book, that in an age so fecund as ours there has naturally been 
a great deal of poetic reverberation among the slighter figures 
and plenty of “glib superficials,” while in the less admirable 
work of even the larger poets there are very muddled moments. 

Justice, however, urges that we notice how often Mr. Unter- 
meyer, in spite of his habit of spraying his target with shrapnel 
instead of doing a neat, sharp job with one bullet, yet manages 
—to change the image from war to peace—to bring down his 
bird. He nowhere writes better than about Frost and Robinson 
and “H. D.,” from whom for the time being he appears to have 
caught a little of their steadiness. He sees how much better is 
“The Spoon River Anthology” than the undigested volumes 
which Mr. Masters has proffered since. He knows that Vachel 
Lindsay and Carl Sandburg are worse critics than poets, and 
so publish everything they write, magnanimously leaving the 
choice to Time, Chief Anthologist. He walks rather discreetly 
through the jungles of Ezra Pound, finding most of the cleared 
spots, which are not quite so rare as one might think. And with 
the many little people Mr. Untermeyer is often as fair as he 
is generally tender. When he has to touch upon several in a 
short chapter, he can do it well; for nothing is quite so sure to 
compel him to his best as the obligation to be brief. In such 
cases he often contents himself with giving information, of 
which he obviously has more than he has given. Such as he does 
give will excite his readers as his judgments will not. For Mr. 
Untermeyer is enviably at home in the brilliant era about which, 
however irritatingly at times, he has written a book nearly as 
indispensable for its general facts and outlines as Amy Lowell’s 
is for'its doctrines. 


Heretics of War* 


The Conscientious Objector. By Major Walter Guest Kellogg, 
U. S. A. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


\ AJOR KELLOGG approaches the problem of the conscien- 
4 tious objector largely through the personality of the objec- 
tor himself. As chairman of the Board of Inquiry on Conscien- 
tious Objectors, he had ample opportunity of coming into close 
contact with these “heretics” of war. The preface contains the 
salutary caution that “The ‘C. O.,’ as the Army calls the objector, 
is not to be guessed at—one must know him to understand him.” 
Unfortunately, a knowledge of the C. O.’s personality appears to 
furnish little new light on a problem which “has never yet 
received a satisfactory answer.” Beyond some historical anno- 
tations and a brief résumé of the Government's solution of the 
difficulty in the present war, with suggestions for the future, the 
author has conveniently concerned himself with the C. O.’s per- 
sonality rather than with his problem. 

In point of view and treatment the book is a commendable 
attempt to consider dispassionately a matter which, in the nature 
of the case, cannot be viewed without apprehension by the mili- 


*It may be of interest to our readers to know that this review was written 
by an absolutist conscientious objector still confined in the U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks at Fort Leavenworth.—Editor of the Nation 
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tary. But the author’s unbiased text is considerably vitiated by 
his obviously prejudiced choice of incident, and of those passages 
of explanation offered by the objectors themselves in extenuation 
of their case. The fact that a certain objector, having accepted 
non-combatant service, is finally happy to wear his three chev- 
rons is hardly an incident calculated to clarify the issue. The 
emphasis throughout the book is wholly upon the compromising 
case of the man who, though undoubtedly actuated by principles 
of conscience, is nevertheless capable of doing all he can in the 
prosecution of the war, short of bearing arms. This type, in 
modest numbers, presents no difficulty, because in modern war 
the non-combatant branches absorb fully as many men as the 
combatant, while at the same time the Government may avert, by 
a judicious liberalism in these cases, the fundamental issue in- 
volved. The man thus placed is absorbed in the greater mechan- 
ism of war with only a little shifting of the machinery; and 
neither the army nor the nation nor finally the principle at stake 
need be disturbed. This type the army has the good grace to tol- 
erate. His services are scarcely less acceptable than those of men 
unburdened by restricting moral considerations; and if he belongs 
to a well organized religious sect where the danger—always im- 
minent to the military mind—of an extension cf the conscientious 
principle involved is gratuitously limited, he becomes an accept- 
able if not a commendable member of the army. Thus sixty per 
cent. of the C. O.’s in the present war, accepting as they did non- 
combatant service, comprised in reality only an administrative 
problem. Of the remaining forty per cent., practically all were 
prepared to accept furloughs for reconstruction work or for 
furming; and a slight residue of perhaps not three per cent. is 
left, consisting of those who were absolutely unab'e to further 
war’s demands. These latter are the so-called absolutists. A 
facetious liberty with statistical fact might permit onc to see in 
these percentages the exact tolerance which the army extends 
tu the groups indicated. Although it is good, for some reason 
net emphasized, to preserve the principle of freedom of con- 
science, nevertheless the stricter the position of the objector the 
more misguiding his conscience must be adjudged. Such, at bot- 
tom, is the contribution toward the enlightenment.of the subject 
with which Major Kellogg favors us. The maxim might be 
stated thus: Policy is the best solution for principles. 
Throughout the volume there is a naive assurance that Gov- 
ernments are actuated always by benign motives in behalf of 
justice, and that whatever they find themselves bound to do must 
inevitably be good and true. This leads us into interesting by- 
ways. We are assured in the preface that peace is the great 
desideratum; therefore the man who cannot be counted upon to 
fight is a menace. Freedom must be preserved, even at the 
expense of submitting to conscription. Most people accept these 
paradoxical arguments on the plea of war-time necessity; they 
reserve a submerged doubt for the time when peace is again 


established. Major Kellogg, misinterpreting the absolutist’s 
motives, is oblivious to these questionings. “The objector,” we 
are told, “although a manifestation of war, is essentially a prod- 
uct of peace.” Actually, he appears to be a product of conscrip- 
tion. But Major Kellogg seems astonished to find that “They 


utterly refuse to submit to conscription: they will play no part 
in the military establishment.” And again, speaking of the abso- 


lutists, he says: “Many of this class are unquestionably sincere; 
what, however, is their sincerity worth?” The answer is suffi- 
ciently simple but the author remains blithely unconscious of it 


and warns us—notwithstanding the victorious conclusion of “the 
war to end war’’—that in the event of another war this problem 
may well be far more bothersome! 

The absolutists have set an example which, if followed, would 
bring the world directly and appreciably nearer to a durable 
peace. They have contributed to a world which has ever sought 
peace through war the daring thought that peace may be secured 
by refraining from war. They have insisted by their very inac- 
tion that the terms of peace shall be arrived at without the proc- 
ess of war. Their absolutism is, in fact, directed mostly against 
conscription, as the greatest denial of that integrity which alone 


can prevent national stampedes. Germany understood all this 
very well. We learn that as far back as the eighteenth century 
“Germany forbade the Mennonites to hold land, because 
of their opposition to military service.” In Major Kellogg’s 
book, written, let us remember, after a successful war for peace, 
we read that for “men who are unwilling to do any service what- 
soever in the army or under conscription deportation 
seems none too severe.” One is slightly amused on reading 
further to find that, if these men are not acceptable in other 
countries, they should be isolated where they could argue to their 
heart’s content about peace and internationalism, while (the 
implication is clear) saner men fight about them. 

In closing, Major Kellogg quotes Socrates’s argument with 
Crito, in which Socrates adjures us to follow the law for the 
greater good of the State. One wonders if the Board of Inquiry, 
trying the old gentleman for lack of piety toward the ancient 
deities, would not have found him culpably sincere, and there- 
fore (as in the verdicts of our own courts martial) to be given 
the death-sentence. 


Far Eastern Trails 


Samurai Trails, By Lucian Swift Kirtland. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

Camps and Trails in China. By Roy Chapman Andrews and 
Yvette Borup Andrews. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

Peking Dust. By Ellen L. La Motte. New York: The Century 
Company. 

5 continent of Europe, no longer the playground but now 

the workshop of the world, is no place for an idler. He 

who with knapsack and staff would follow a green path along the 
high ridges, dropping down at dusk into the friendliness of a 
village and the refreshment of a cool inn, will find Japan the 
ideal country for the wayfarer. Mr. Lucian Swift Kirtland knew 
this when he set out to follow “Samurai Trails,” first along the 
oft-pictured Tokaido and then by the mountainous Nakasendo, 
those classic roads over which the daimyo journeyed in splendor 
to Yedo. Mr. Kirtland was not only equipped with intelligent 
expectations; he had, besides, a sympathetic imagination and a 
genuine fellowship. To the reader who may have known the 
keen delights of tramping in Japan his pages will bring many 
a homesick pang for old temples, black-eyed babies, red-cheeked 
girls, foaming torrents, forest-clad heights, and the glory of 
Fuji at dawn. Such a reader will quickly give a negative to 
the author’s question: “Is it idolatrous to worship Fuji?” Mr. 
Kirtland neither assumes entire ignorance on his reader’s part, 
nor does he take everything for granted. His comments giv: 
the proper setting to the picture. He is not concerned to mark 
all the strangeness and points of difference, nor the genera! 
inferiority of un-American ways. His adventures are neither 
exciting nor unusual: they are what come to him who swings 
the pilgrim’s staff, but they are full of flavor and freshness. 
One gladly keeps pace with the three friends (to say nothing 
of the bicycle) to the end of the trail, enjoying even a vicarious 
share in their poverty; and one hopes to have a tryst with 
them again. The illustrations that accompany this simple 
chronicle are not many, but they are characteristic and well- 
chosen. 

China is not intended for the traveller on foot; bad roads, 
bad inns, and vast distances bid him defiance. No exquisitely 
neat inn offers a dainty repast after the refreshment of a boil- 
ing bath—as in Japan. Food and bedding and shelter must be 
packed along by coolies, by weird horses, or by springless carts. 
Thus the well-equipped traveller sees (and smells) but does 
not share the native life—for which the traveller is devoutly 
thankful. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, with an elaborate caravan, 
went across Yiin-nan, in the interior of China, on a scientific 
expedition, gathering specimens for the American Museum of 
Natural History. Their interests were naturally scientific and 
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not wsthetic; and the record of their trip, “Camps and Trails 
in China,” is more a plain tale of events and observations than 
a literary or spiritual adventure. Two healthy young people, 
having little background or imagination, and never forgetting 
that they are Americans, may have a cheerful and interesting 
journey, and bring back valuable skins and skeletons (and a 
live bear-cub), and still not impart much atmosphere to their 
account of their experiences. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews do, how- 
ever, stimulate a desire for travel, and they make interior China 
seem the natural place to begin. The numerous photographs 
which illustrate their volume are accurate but perfunctory. 
Miss La Motte has not chosen to follow the camels’ path on 
their slow journey from the walls of Peking across the Gobi 
Desert; she has imbibed her share of desert in “Peking Dust.” 
The “trail” she has chosen is a back alley of Western civiliza- 
tion. Her observations in China have shown her that “There 
is a back side to this structure of civilization; there are out- 
buildings, slums, and alleys, not visible from the front. These 
back on the Orient, and the rear view of the structure of 
European Civilization, seen from the Orient, is not imposing at 
all. The sweepings and refuse of Western Civilization and 
Western morality are dumped out upon the Orient, where they 
do not show.” Miss La Motte’s book is not a serious study, but a 
vivid flashlight revealing situations that are often clouded. It 
may not be “authoritative,” but it makes clear the intricacies 
of the foreign Powers and their “spheres of influence” in China 
—mysteries too often nebulous to those who have not been in 
China. Miss La Motte has set down her first sharp impres- 
sions. She kept her eyes open (in spite of the dust), and she 
comments pungently on what she saw. Japan, she says, “has 
attained eminence without the assistance of the Great Powers 
without having had the blessings of European Civiliza- 
tion conferred upon her by a conqueror!” And to that fact 
she attributes part of the current prejudice against Japan. 


The Technique of Play- Making 


Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 
he is remarkable, considering the wide interest in the subject, 

that we have had no really good book on the technique of 
drama. At one extreme, we have had academic treatises; at 
the other, such an antiquated theatrical manual as Hennequin’s. 
On the whole, the best book to recommend to a struggling play- 
wright has been William Archer’s “Play-Making”; but this 
leans too far toward philosophical theory to be of much practical 
value. What we have needed is a book based on wide and 
scholarly knowledge of both theory and practice, a book show- 
ing at once philosophical grasp and an intimate acquaintance 
with practical details. Such a book Professor Baker has now 
given us in his long-expected “Dramatic Technique.” A lifelong 
student of drama, who has done more than anyone else in 
America to vivify its teaching and study, Mr. Baker has had 
the immense practical advantage of many years’ experience in 
working with and advising young playwrights, and in directing 
an experimental theatre. A better or more thorough equipment 
for his task could scarcely be imagined. 

The author’s aim is modest. “This book,” he says in his 
preface, “tries in the light of historical practice merely to dis- 
tinguish the permanent from the impermanent in technique. It 
endeavors, by showing the inexperienced dramatist how experi- 
enced dramatists have solved problems similar to his own, to 
shorten a little the time of his apprenticeship.” He adds: “I 
wish it distinctly understood that I have not written for the 
person seeking methods of conducting a course in dramatic 
technique. I view with some alarm the recent mushroom growth 
of such courses throughout the country. I gravely doubt the 
advisability of such courses for undergraduates.” The sincerity 
of these statements is proved by the fact that the book contains 
no discussion of the one-act play, usually emphasized in college 


courses; this is reserved for later presentation. Mr. Baker 
apologizes for what may seem the dogmatism of his treatment; 
but the apology is unnecessary. The book is remarkably free 
from academic or other dogmatism; it is everywhere tentative 
and empirical. 

What chiefly distinguishes the work from its predecessors is 
the wide sweep of its induction. The author's question always 
is: “In what different ways has a given problem been success 
fully solved?” Every suggestion, every conclusion, is based on 
a number of definite instances; and these are cited, often at 
considerable length. One’s first impression is that the book is 
overloaded with illustrative matter; but in fact its chief practical 
value lies in these carefully selected and thoroughly analyzed 
citations. They require close study and repay it; they vitalize 
and illuminate the generalizations at every point. No series 
of directions for preparing a scenario, for instance, would be 
so likely to help an inexperienced dramatist as the scenarios, 
complete and incomplete, actually quoted and criticised. 

The inclusiveness of Mr. Baker’s generalizations may be sug- 
gested by a reference to his discussion of “The Essentials of 
Drama” in Chapter II. What is the central requirement of 
drama? Conflict, answers Brunetiére, speaking for the older 
theorists. But the practice of modern dramatists has shown 
that conflict is not always a necessity. Crisis, answers William 
Archer; but even this is not sufficiently inclusive. Not “action,” 
not even crisis is central in drama; emotion is really the one 
essential. It is doubtful whether we are justified in calling any 
story essentially undramatic. The word “dramatic” means 
“creative of emotional response.”” Drama means “the presenta- 
tion of an individual or group of individuals so as to move an 
audience to responsive emotion of the kind desired by the 
dramatist, and to the amount required. This definition includes 
the “well made play” at one extreme, and the “slice of life” at 
the other; it includes the Elizabethan tragedy of blood, and the 
almost actionless plays of the Russians. It will not, we think, 
be easily bettered. 

The most serious defect of the book is an occasional lack of 
clearness in organization. Thus, there are four chapters deal- 
ing chiefly with plot, all headed “From Subject to Plot”: III, 
Clearing the Way; IV, Clearness through Wise Selection; V, 
Proportioning the Material; VI, Arrangement for Clearness, 
Emphasis, Movement. Plainly there is some overlapping here, 
and the divisions might be made more distinct. Suppose a 
reader wished to find the discussion of the problem of exposition, 
for example. He would probably look first in Chapters III and 
IV; actually, the discussion is divided between V and VI, with 
further comments in Chapter VIII. 

In style, too, the book leaves a good deal to be desired. There 
are many ungraceful colloquialisms, such as “shaping up his 
story” (p. 109); and not infrequently sentences so involved and 
awkward as considerably to embarrass the reader. The follow- 
ing is an extreme instance: “Surely it must now be evident that 
if a dramatist should in the first place understand perfectly that 
illustrative action is the core of drama, and must be carefully 
selected; and secondly that he must, among possible illustrative 
actions, select those which quickest will produce the largest 
emotional results; he must also recognize that till he has 
searched and probed his situations by means of the characters, 
in the first place he cannot know which are his strongest, and 
in the second place cannot hope to hold the situations chosen”’ 
(p. 109). A summary in this form defeats its own end. 

Such defects will not seriously interfere with the usefulness 
of the book. Mr. Baker has the rare distinction of having been 
a pioneer in two fields; and the faults of his work in both have 
been the faults of the pioneer. He gave us our first good book on 
argument; better ones have since been written, but they could 


not have appeared unless he had shown the way. It is possible . 


that someone else may write a better book on dramatic technique 
—unless, as we may hope, Mr. Baker should decide to write it 
himself. But any such book must owe to this one a great part 
of its merit. 
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Records of New York Jewry 


The Jewish Communal Register of New York City, 1917-1918. 
Edited and published by the Kehillah (Jewish Community) 
of New York City. 

T= Jewish population of New York City represents by far 

the largest Jewish community in the world; it is nearly five 
times as large as the second largest Jewish community, which is 
that of Warsaw, the capital of Poland. And as it is the largest, 
so it is also, with the possible exception of the Holy City of 

Jerusalem, the most heterogeneous aggregate of Jews on the 

surface of the globe. It reflects the successive waves of Jewish 

immigration from the lands of oppression, and contains prac- 
tically every known type of the tribe of the wandering foot. 

The earliest Jewish settlers of New York, who escaped from 
the Spanish Inquisition in Central and South America (the 
arrival of the first large party of Jews in New Amsterdam dates 
from the year 1654), were followed in the nineteenth century 
by Jewish immigrants from Germany, who flied from the anti- 
Jewish restrictions in the Fatherland. The accession of Alex- 
ander III to the Russian throne in 1881, inaugurating a policy of 
pogroms and inhuman persecutions, started the exodus of the 
Jews from the dominions of the Czars, and these Jews were 
joined by refugees from other countries of Eastern Europe, such 
as Rumania, Galicia, and Hungary, and, in more recent times, 
from various parts of the now defunct Turkish Empire. 

In addition to these geographical divisions, the Jewry of New 
York, particularly the section hailing from Eastern Europe, re- 
flects the innumerable lines of cleavage which have been created 
by the social and cultural upheavals on the other side of the 
water. There is scarcely a movement or current of thought in 
Eastern Europe which has not found its exponents and devotees 
among the Jews of New York. This extraordinarily diversified 
make-up of New York Jewry has proved a serious handicap in 
its development and in its adaptation to the new environment. 

A number of far-sighted Jews of the city realized this con- 
dition nearly a decade ago, when they advocated the creation 
of a centralizing agency which should endeavor to unite the 
heterogeneous masses of New York Jewry in the aspirations and 
activities common to all of them, and should prepare the way for 
a future uniform type of American Jew. Such an agency was 
created in 1909 under the name of “The Jewish Community of 
New York City,” popularly known by its Hebrew name as “The 
Kehillah.” The Kehillah is made up of delegates from syna- 
gogues, societies, and federations, who meet in annual conven- 
tion. The executive committee which is elected by them annually 
(its chairman has been Doctor J. L. Magnes) is entrusted with 
the conduct of the affairs of the organization. 

Being primarily a coérdinating agency, the Kehillah does not 
aim at controlling the existing Jewish institutions, but rather 
endeavors to help these institutions by investigating and formu- 
lating the problems confronting the Jewish community. It is in 
pursuance of this policy of codrdination that the Kehillah has 
projected an annual publication entitled “The Jewish Communal 
Register of New York City,” the first issue of which, covering 
the years 1917-1918 (the Jewish religious year 5678), has re- 

cently appeared. 

The Register, in the words of its editors, is to serve two pur- 
poses: “It will help the individual Jew and the Jewish Com- 
munity to see themselves as they really are in relation to each 
other,” and “it will add to the progress of the general com- 
munity and of the country as a whole by furnishing the proper 
materials and the proper view-point for a true understanding 
of the efforts the Jews in the foremost city of America are 
making to contribute their share to the fulfilment of the best 
ideals of American life.” The Register, which covers 1536 
pages, mostly in compact type, contains an astounding mass of 
information, based on careful investigation and study, about 
every phase of Jewish life in New York. The religious, cultural, 
and philanthropic, as well as the social and economic, agencies 


receive equal attention, in the form of both statistical materia] 
and summarizing reports. Some of the results embodied in the 
Register are of considerable general interest. The Jewish popu- 
lation of Greater New York is computed, on the basis of carefu! 
estimates, at 1,500,000, the bulk of which hails from Eastern 
Europe, particularly from Russia. The number of Jewish school 
children is at least 275,000. There are nearly 4,000 Jewish 
organizations of various kinds in New York City. The amount 
of money spent by them annually is calculated at nearly eighteen 
million dollars. 

The maladjustment between supply and demand in the Jewish 
community is perhaps nowhere so palpable as in the field of re- 
ligious education. For, in spite of the extraordinarily high 
standards of Jewish education which are part of the religious 
tradition of the Jewish immigrant, fewer than twenty-five per 
cent. of the Jewish children receive a systematic religious in- 
struction—and this notwithstanding the fact that the Jewish 
community of New York spends $1,250,000 annually on that 
object. The report on the philanthropic activities shows a steady 
decrease of dependency, due to the fact that the Jewish im- 
migrants “make every effort to care for themselves and thus 
remain self-respecting as well as self-supporting.” The same 
spirit of self-help is evidenced by the large number of mutual 
aid societies and fraternal organizations which cater to the 
economic, but frequently also to the cultural and educational, 
needs of the immigrant Jew. The Register, which is amply 
illustrated by photographs and statistical tables and charts, wil! 
prove an indispensable vade-mecum to all those who have a 
direct concern in the affairs of New York Jewry, or who are 
interested in them from a general sociological point of view. 


The Middle-Aged in War-Time 


Blind Alley. By W. L. George. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 
The Fire of Green Boughs. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
The Undefeated. By J.C. Snaith. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 
REVIEWER has greeted Mr. George’s new book as the first 
“morning after” novel of the war. The phrase suggests 
its dazed, disgusted mood—a mood of which the writer himself 
seems hardly conscious, despite his choice of title. It is, he says, 
his best novel, “because it is the most cosmic attempt I have 
made to show a complete world society in the midst of a world 
movement.” Commending the super-superlative “most cosmic” 
to the shades of Bottom and Pistol, we turn our eyes with 
moderate hopefulness upon this Georgian world. Blind alley 
indeed—a world of fumbling and negation: a muddle with little 
meaning and no promise of solution! The middle-aged English- 
man of the story might be described as a Mr. Britling guessing 
again. Sir Hugh Oakley is a country gentleman, banker, and 
solid man, with more brains than traditionally belong to his 
type. At one time or other in this narrative we find him, always 
well-meaning and earnest, on every conceivable side of the world- 
question summed up in the war. In feeling he is by turns 
Little Englander, jingo, pacifist, socialist, pro-German, war- 
patriot, universal brother. He “does his bit” in all established 
ways, from war-worker to private in the Foreign Legion. On 
the whole, he draws steadily away in sympathy from his own 
class. He never goes the length of his invalided boy Stephen, 
who cries: “We've got to get rid of wealth, and rank, and good 
manners, and decent clothes, and art, and beauty and religion— 
make a clean sweep and get the world down to a decent uni- 
formity of a pound of bread a day and one hat per head. We've 
got to start again from the level of intellectual barbarism. Got 
to break up this society that’s gone bad; it’s past mending.” 
Sir Hugh is of too balancing a mind to find a cure-all anywhere. 
He fears revolution, but distrusts the old order of the ruling 
class. He has little hope of labor, since “Labor has voted for 
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hate.” Socialism he sees as an “alternative tyranny, because it is 
worked by alternative tyrants.” No hope appears of the triumph 
of the Wilsonian ideals which for a moment had warmed the 
world. It is all a mess, with no way out. Apart from its main 
bulk of controversial dialogue and speculative soliloquy, the book 
contains a story illustrating once more this writer’s conviction of 
the animality of women—all women—and the brutality of men. 

“The Fire of Green Boughs” has, at all events, its “answer” to 
offer. Mrs. Rickard says: “It’s all wrong and here’s what the 
trouble is.” By way of her story, which is her real concern, she 
harps upon sacrifice of the younger generation by the elder, in 
the present war. The young are the green boughs blasted if not 
devoured by the flame of war, and it is the old men who have 
tossed them into the flames and now warm their pride and folly 
at the blaze. Such is the cheerful “idea” of the book. There is 
a youth who comes back ruined body and spirit; and before he 
shoots himself his ruling thought is hatred of the older men who 
have stayed at home while he suffered. “I’d put up gibbets all 
over Europe,” he says, “and hang every man who was over mili- 
tary age and then there would be a clean world again.” He 
imagines these elders gloating over the power that is once again 
in their hands. “Just when the younger generation was begin- 
ning to take its share in the affairs of the world, and was hoping 
to counteract the Victorian influences of the older generation, 
this war has come to silence us,—permanently or temporarily as 
the case may be. Meanwhile the old men are having field days 
of their own.” Down with the Britlings! What right have they 
to be alive, seeing it through, when so many young men have 
died, fighting it through? A similar idea has been expressed, 
or hinted at, in several recent novels—an ominous sign. Are not 
our race wars and industrial wars and class wars enough with- 
out trumping up a war of generations? Is not the word “gen- 
eration” itself a word of artifice in such a connection? Who can 
really determine, or approximate, where the “older” generation 
ends and the “rising” generation begins? Does Mrs. Rickard or 
anybody else seriously believe that any one “generation,” or any 
other determinable half-world of mankind, has monopolized the 
responsibility for this war, or its conduct, or its suffering? Asa 
story and apart from this idea, the book is better than its popu- 
lar forerunner, “The Light Above the Cross Roads.” It is a 
well-told Anglo-Irish romance, not of the war so much as of cer- 
tain lives maturing, before our eyes, under the rapid forcing of 
the war-atmosphere. 

Such a story also is “The Undefeated,” but in a simpler and 
more wholesome way. Instead of a middle-class Britling or a 
patrician Sir Hugh, we have here the self-made magnate of a 
provincial city, and his son-in-law, a middle-aged failure of the 
same social class. One has come up a bit in the world, the other 
has slid down; but they are both to be roused and made over by 
the experiences of England at war. Josiah Munt, publican and 
Mayor of Blackhampton, is a notable portrait, unsparing enough 
in outline, yet colored with sentiment—as in Mr. Bennett’s hands 
it would have been colored with irony. He is the social pusher, 
the domestic tyrant, the political power who dominates by sheer 
will, energy, and lack of scruple. William Hollis is, one may say, 
a more robust Mr. Polly in a more stirring world. Munt the suc- 
cessful man of affairs is in peril of living out his life as a petty 
tyrant and egotist; Hollis the impractical dreamer is on the 
slack road towards the end of an idler and a sot. Their problem 
is not the complex problem of the Sir Hughs. The war means 
for them a certain duty or series of duties lying straight ahead. 
Munt proves to be the most useful man to England in his dis- 
trict; Hollis takes his place in the trenches, not only once in his 
character of self-acknowledged failure, but twice, as one who has 
shown his colors and deserved his belated happiness in marriage 
and prospective fatherhood. Into the meaning and larger con- 
sequences of the war Mr. Snaith does not go. His bit of testi- 
mony, which may fairly be heard among others, is that out of 
the war for the Munts and the Hollises of many a community 
has come “somehow good,” a good not without its promise for the 
years to come. 
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Books in Brief 


PROBABLY Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, in “The Best Short 

Stories of 1918 and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story” (Small, Maynard), has done his work of selection and 
evaluation as well as any one man could do it; and surely few 
critics so well qualified would be willing to read all the short 
stories in more than fifty American magazines, as he has ap- 
parently done. The “Yearbook” section contains indexes, lists, 
statistical tables, and “Rolls of Honor,” similar to those which 
have been a feature of the four earlier volumes of the series. 
The stories chosen for reprinting are twenty in number. Twelve 
are taken from the conservative quartette of American maga- 
zines: the Atlantic, Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the Century; the 
other eight are from various periodicals, including the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Pictorial Review, and the All-Story Weekly. 
Somewhat more than half deal in one way or another with the 
war, and several are what would be called “war stories.” It is 
with a feeling of disappointment that the reader finds in not 
one of the twenty any marked distinction of concept or style. 
They are not commonplace, but they are not clear-cut; and 
several which introduce or hint at the supernatural show an 
odd vagueness and mushiness, rather than any real faith or bold 
imagination. In this connection, Mr. O’Brien’s remarks in the 
opening paragraphs of his Introduction are notable: “The short 
stories published during the last ten months show clearly that 
the war has numbed most writers’ imaginations. . . There 
has been a marked ebb this year in the quality of the American 
short story. Life these days is far more imaginative than any 
fiction can be, and our writers are dazed by its forceful im- 
pact. . . . If this war is to produce American master- 
pieces, they will be written by men of middle age looking back 
through the years’ perspective upon the personal experiences of 
their youth. Such work, to quote the old formula, must be the 
product of ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity.’"”" The entire 
Introduction to this year’s volume is of more than usual interest. 


F recent books on the problems of life, past, present, and 

future, Dr. Robert W. Mackenna’s “The Adventure of Life” 
(Macmillan) is one of the most attractive for the general 
reader. Thé charm of it consists partly in the ease and clarity 
of its literary style, by means of which much purely scientific 
and highly instructive matter is robbed of its customary ob- 
scurity and dryness; partly in its wide and liberal scholarship; 
and partly in its profound sincerity and aptness of illustration. 
The author is an army physician, and this work, which is a sort 
of sequel to an earlier volume entitled “The Adventare of 
Death,” is frequently indebted to his active experience in the 
field of battle. Upon the main object of it, a refutation of the 
materialistic theory of the origin and development of the earth 
and its inhabitants, it is not necessary to dwell. Dr..Mackenna 
writes throughout from the point of view of an ardent believer 
in an almighty God as the creator and director of the universe, 
and in the immortality of man. His arguments, necessarily, 
are along the lines familiar both to skeptics and believers, but 
they are set forth with orderliness and lucidity, and seek their 
foundation in reason as well as in faith. His references to 
either the Old or the New Testament are few and far between, 
although he refers to the Divinity of Christ and the actuality 
of revelation. In form and spirit his book is largely scientific. 
All controversy of this kind, of course, centres finally upon the 
characteristics of the primzwval atom and whence it sprang. 
But both in his speculations and deductions, Dr. Mackenna fur- 
nishes much solid food for thought to the intelligent lay reader 
and not a little, perhaps, even to the expert biologist and 
physiologist. Sociologists, certainly, will read with lively in- 
terest his admirable chapter upon heredity and environment; 
and his eloquent appeal for slum reform in which he demon- 
strates how modern civilization, by its neglect, is out-Heroding 
Herod in its slaughter of the innocents and fostering all the 
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ingredients of future catastrophe. His essay on predestination 
and free will, clever as it is, is not always convincing, even 
from his own position. The suggestion that disastrous natural 
phenomena may be regarded as special manifestations of Divine 
wrath has its obvious difficulties. The soul Dr. Mackenna de- 
fines as “that directive factor and controlling principle, which 
is responsible for our personal identity, our expression of our- 
selves, our personality. Linked to the body through the mind 
and brain, it is the energetic factor responsible for the weaving 
or development of the body along the lines set by species or 
heredity. It reaches down to the body but it also reaches up 
with expectant hands into the vastness of the Infinite.” Here, 
plainly, scientific knowledge is supplemented by faith. But in 
discussing the origin of the principle of life itself in the primal 
atom, he expresses the belief that its source must be sought in 
one of the rays of the sun, beyond the violet spectrum, about 
which as yet science knows little or nothing. Here, he thinks, 
is some form of energy which expresses itself through proto- 
plasm alone. His enumeration of the various new problems 
and possibilities arising out of this theory, and his discussion 
of them, offer the widest scope to an active imagination. He 
is on more solid ground, and is equally interesting, when he 
writes on the subject of pain and its beneficent influence in the 
scheme of the universe; of wounds on the battlefield, and of the 
attitude toward war of the men who have had the severest 
personal experience of its waste and horrors. The book is well 
worth the attention of every intelligent reader. 


HE warm, transforming radiance that a real letter needs 

for its very life” is present in the “Letters of Harry 
James Smith” (Houghton Mifflin), from which these quoted words 
are taken. Cut off in early prime by an accident to which his war 
work had exposed him, he yet left a more than respectable sum 
of achievement in drama and prose fiction, and would surely 
have gone far on his chosen way had he filled out the span of 
life to which he was looking confidently forward. The letters 
selected for publication begin a few months before the writer’s 
entrance at Williams College and are continued, from many 
places on two continents, almost to the very day of his untimely 
death in British Columbia, where he was directing the collection 
of sphagnum moss for surgical dressings. They constitute the 
story of an ardent and mirthful spirit finding its appointed 
work and rejoicing in the finding, and belong in the same class 
with William Vaughn Moody’s high-hearted correspondence and 
Edward Rowland Sill’s equally memorable letters, all three 
young men working their way to literary production through the 
teaching of English—Smith to fiction and play-writing, Moody 
to poetry and both metrical and prose drama, and Sill to poetry 
and essays. All three were beloved of the gods and died 
young. Smith’s ingenuous delight in his own powers and sub- 
lime confidence of success are voiced in his letters and add dis- 
tinetly to their charm, there being no trace of bumptiousness 
in the humorous expression of his high hopes and the jubilant 
enjoyment of their occasional realization. “Mrs. Bumpstead 
Leigh,” “A Tailor-Made Man,” and “The Little Teacher” are the 
best-known of his plays; “Amédée’s Son” and “Enchanted 
Ground” are his chief works in fiction. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
supplies an Introduction to the letters. 


F late years Meredith’s “Essay on Comedy” has been placed 
O on the lists of required reading in many college courses in 
English literature; and the young student, while often stimulated 
by it, has had to grapple with the many and condensed allusions 
in it to the whole field of comedy. Professor Lane Cooper’s edi- 
tion in “The Modern Student’s Library” (Scribners), a series 
that we have recently commended several times to our readers, 
therefore should become widely used, for the full notes explain 
nearly all the allusions in the text. The Introduction contains a 
brief account of Meredith's career to the time of the publication 
of the “Essay”; an excellent discussion of Meredith’s theory of 
comedy, reinforced by a reprint of the opening chapter of “The 








Egoist,” the novel which may be regarded as an elaborate illus- 
tration of the general principles enunciated in the “Essay”: 
and a somewhat less satisfactory review of the features of Mer- 
edith’s style as seen in the “Essay.” Mr. Cooper admits that, 
unlike Matthew Arnold, in whose essays “the march of the 
whole is settled from the beginning, together with the divisions 
and articulations of the parts,” Meredith composed with no set- 
tled plan in view, and that consequently “there is some lack of 
precision in the order and in matters of detail.” The editor 
endeavors to extract “by force” a formal scheme by parts and 
subdivisions, but the resultant analysis is so complex as to do 
little more than darken counsel. The account in the London 
Times of the original lecture is reprinted, and shows that th: 
lecture was subjected to considerable revision before its appear- 
ance in print. A list of variant readings between the origina) 
text which appeared in the New Quarterly Magazine in 1877 
and the revised texts of 1897 and 1898 provides further proof 
of the care that Meredith expended upon minute details of his 
work. A convenient bibliography of the chief writers of 
comedy and the chief authorities, both scientific and popular, 
on comedy, laughter, and the like is appended. A single minut: 
error in the Introduction—May 19, instead of May 18, 1909, as 
the date of Meredith’s death—may be recorded. 


Soe reading public should welcome the “Library of French 

Fiction” which Messrs. Dutton and Company have lately 
undertaken. Representing works by contemporary French 
writers of all schools, the series will include novels dealing with 
life in the provinces as well as Paris. The editor, Mr. Barnet 
J. Beyer, purposes to make available for English readers a 
“human comedy” such as Balzac might have outlined. Th« 
collection will present, with the various types of her peoples, the 
manifold social life of France. This could hardly be said of the 
contemporary French fiction hitherto accessible. Chosen more 
or less at random, it too often either misrepresented a particular 
province or assumed that the boulevards represented all France 
The Dutton enterprise, however, bears evidence of judicious se- 
lection. Thus far three volumes have appeared: “Jacquou the 
Rebel” by Eugéne Le Roy, “Nono” by Gaston Roupnel, and 
“Two Banks of the Seine” by Fernand Vandérem. “Jacquou 
the Rebel,” a story of rural life in Périgord, is a specimen of the 
author’s best realism. Though not entirely free from political 
bias, it in the main reflects faithfully Périgord manners and 
social conditions. “‘Nono” depicts in masterly fashion life in the 
sunny vineyards of Burgundy. In “Two Banks of the Seine,” 
with its setting in the Latin Quarter, Fernand Vandérem 
mingles agreeably realism and romance, irony and banter. All 
three novels are not only representative of French life, but are 
also works of high artistic merit. Moreover, the translations, 
with the exception of that of “Nono,” which is occasionally too 
close to the French idiom, are so skilfully done that the novels 
might well pass for English originals. They augur well for 
those to follow in the series. 


ENRY ROSENBERG, native of Switzerland and foremost 

benefactor of Galveston, his adopted home, is the subject 
of a handsome memorial volume issued by the Rosenberg Li- 
brary of that city. In the years from 1843 to 1893 this man of 
conspicuous achievement in commerce and banking, and of 
charitable impulses that sought and found various means of 
tangible and permanently useful expression, became more and 
more a commanding figure in his community, serving as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Harbor Improvements, building a public 
school, and otherwise contributing materially to the city’s wel- 
fare. At his death he made generous provision, among other 
bequests, for the establishment of a public library, and the 
building was completed and dedicated eleven years later, having 
now been in rapidly growing use for nearly fifteen years. The 
book pays due tribute, in prose and verse, to the memory of 
the benefactor, and gives a detailed account of his many bene- 
factions, with illustrations from photographs. 
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Drama 
Le Cog d’Or and Roman Pantomime 


HE career of “The Golden Cockerel,” as it was sometimes 

called in London, is not unlike that of Hans Andersen’s 
“Ugly Duckling.” Written in 1907, it was condemned by the 
Russian censors, for they, perhaps with good reason, regarded it 
as an attack upon the powers that were; not till after Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s death did it appear upon the stage, at Moscow in 
1909. The satiric drollery of the libretto, skilfully made by 
Bielsky from a poem of Pushkin, and the thoroughly original and 
exquisitely appropriate music must have received some recogni- 
tion. Five years later the Golden Bird migrated, and Michael 
Fokine, the leader of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, after clipping 
some of its exuberant plumage, introduced it to Paris. Its 
reception was most cordial. The rather tedious opera had now 
become a fascinating operatic pantomime: the ugly duckling was 
transformed into a lovely swan. But its sorrows were not yet 
over, for the widow and son of Rimsky-Korsakoff objected to 
the Gallic metamorphosis of their Russian chanticleer and so, 
by means of the copyright law, brought his sojourn in Paris to 
a speedy end. Straightway he flew across the Channel to Drury 
Lane. That was in the June of 1914; a little less than four 
years afterward he took the much longer flight across the At- 
lantic and now the inhabitants of the Metropolitan Opera House 
worship him almost as devoutly as did old King Dodon. 

What Fokine did to the opera was to separate the action of 
the piece from the singing. Chorus and soloists, garbed all alike 
in dark reddish robes and hats, now sit on ever-narrowing tiers 
of seats at the sides of the stage, the central and by far the 
greater part of which, decked out in Willy Pogdany’s fantastic 
scenery, is given over to the “acting-dancers.” These carry out 
in dumb show the story which the singers and orchestra are re- 
lating by means of words and music. By this division of labor 
the difficult music is more adequately rendered and the mimicry 
and dancing more elaborately and subtly developed than would 
be possible if the same artists were required to do both. 

However, “Le Coq,” as presented today, is not by any means 
unique; centuries ago exactly the same correlation of singing, 
acting, and orchestral accompaniment existed in the Roman 
Pantomime. The origin, too, of the Pantomime was like that of 
its modern congener, for it grew out of tragedy, and classical 
tragedy (and comedy also) was like opera in that certain por- 
tions, at least, were interpreted by means of song and dance. In 
22 A. D. Pylades created Roman Pantomime by causing mytho- 
logical tales to be sung by choruses and acted by trained mimics 
and dancers. In Latin the word pantomimus (“imitating every- 
thing”) is always used of the actor, never of the performance. 

There are many interesting peculiarities about Roman Panto- 
mime; unfortunately the references in our ancient authorities 
are not so explicit and so complete as we could wish. The 
orchestra was composed of harps and flutes of different sizes and 
kinds; time was kept by means of a contrivance of two pieces 
of wood beaten together by the foot. The singing was done by a 
large chorus; we do not know whether this chorus was visible to 
the spectators, or where it was placed. The greatest differ- 
ence between the Pantomime and the present “Cog d’Or” was that 
the modern piece is represented by many actors, whereas on the 
Roman stage all the characters were impersonated by a single 
artist. That is, to present “Le Coq” as a Roman Pantomime, it 
would be necessary for Adolph Bolm (not the supreme Rosina, 
for no woman was permitted to act in public pantomime until 
late in the Empire), to play King Dodon, the Astrologer, Amelfa, 
the Princess, and all the other parts, including the chorus! Oc- 
casionally, but very rarely, more than one pantomimus appeared 
in the same play, for Lucian tells of one actor who, in playing 
the part of the mad Ajax, lost himself in his part to such an 
extent that, snatching the flute from the hands of one of the 
musicians, he dealt a mighty blow upon the head of his fellow- 





actor who was playing Odysseus; fortunately Odysseus was pre- 
served from immediate death by an unusually stout cap. 

Naturally the pantomimus had to be an artist of remarkable 
powers, both physical and intellectual. His body had to be agile, 
supple, and strong, for like the Russian ballet, the Roman Panto- 
mime called for sudden and repeated turnings, twistings, bend- 
ings, and leapings. The mental powers also required a most 
strenuous training; every movement, every gesture had to have 
its own special significance. Let those who today jeer at the art 
of Pavlowa and Nijinsky read how Demetrius the Cynic was con- 
verted from the same sin of artistic blasphemy. Here is the 
story, as given in F. G. Fowler's excellent translation of Lucian’s 
dialogue on Pantomime: 

“The leading pantomime of the day—this was in Nero’s reign 
—was apparently a man of no mean intelligence; unsurpassed, 
in fact, in wideness of range and in grace of execution. Noth- 
ing, I think, could be more reasonable than the request he made 
of Demetrius, which was, to reserve his decision till he had wit- 
nessed his performance, which he undertook to go through with- 
out the assistance of flute or song. He was as good as his word. 
The time-beaters, the flutes, even the chorus, were ordered to 
preserve a strict silence; and the pantomime, left to his own 
resources, represented the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, the tell- 
tale Sun, the craft of Hephaestus, his capture of the two lovers 
in the net, the surrounding Gods, each in his turn, the blushes of 
Aphrodite, the embarrassment of Ares, his entreaties—in fact 
the whole story. Demetrius was ravished at the spectacle; nor 
could there be higher praise than that with which he rewarded 
the performer: ‘Man,’ he shrieked at the top of his voice, ‘this 
is not seeing, but hearing and seeing, both; ’tis as if your hands 
were tongues!’ ” 

A careful reader of this tale will come to the conclusion that 
convention must have played a large part in this pantomimic 
representation, i. e., that certain steps, gestures, and evolutions 
of the body came to have stereotyped significations. This we 
learn was actually the case; only the well-trained spectator 
could enjoy the representation to the full, for only he, like the 
modern devotee of symphony concerts, could grasp the mean- 
ing and beauty of the technical subtleties. Sometimes—and per- 
haps this not infrequently happens today—the artists themselves 
were less versed in the intricacies of their art than some of the 
spectators. Once a pantomimus who was enacting the story of 
the birth of Zeus, in which Cronus devours his own children, 
misled by the similarity of theme, represented the spectacle of 
Thyestes eating his sons. Another was supposed to be showing 
Semele, mother of Bacchus, consumed by the fire of the light- 
ning stroke, but he chose the wrong “fire-dance” and gave the 
story of Creusa enveloped by the flames of the poisoned robe 
sent to her as a marriage gift by the deserted Medea. 

Have we another parallel to “Le Coq” in “L’Amfiparnaso” of 
Orazio Vecchi, a work which was performed at Modena in 1594? , 
It was just at this time, during the closing years of the six-— 
teenth century, that in Florence a number of literary and musi- 
cal spirits with lofty ideals were gathering every now and then 
at the house of Giovanni Bardi, Conte di Vernio. One of their 
aims was to revive Greek tragedy with its musical accompani- 
ments, and Jacopo Peri produced as the result of his endeavors 
in this direction two works, the “Dafne” and the “Euridice.” 
The latter obtained the honor of a public production in 1600, 
during the festivities which celebrated the marriage of Henri IV 
and Maria de Medici. These two musical plays, simple and 
crude as they seem today, are usually regarded as the beginnings 
of Italian opera. 

Perhaps Vecchi intended to give these learned idealists a 
mildly satiric thrust with his “L’Amfiparnaso,” for this enig- 
matic title, “The Slopes or Foothills of Parnassus,” may be 
rendered in modern phraseology as “The Near-Parnassus.” 
The author, in the prologue, speaks of his work as di doppia 
novita composita. One of these novelties, it is quite clear, is the 
introduction into a musical composition of those characters 
which were appearing during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies at all the village fairs in northern Italy, the beloved 
“masks” of the commedia dell’ arte. Vecchi, for his “Near-Par- 
nassus,” instead of Apollo and Daphne, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
chose as his characters Pantalone, the old Venetian merchant, 
il dottor Gratiano, a Mr. Malaprop from Bologna, the two Ber- 
gamask servants, Arlecchino the fool, ard Brighella, the knave. 
Zane, another servant, is of the Arlecchino type and Pedrolino 
is a second Brighella. 

Veechi called his work a commedia armonica; it is a series 
of fourteen madrigals for five voices written in polyphonic style 
without any instrumental accompaniment. These songs are 
arranged in three acts, but they do not attempt to present a 
developed story; the love affair of Lucio and Isabella is a 
feeble thread on which the disconnected scenes are loosely 
strung. The music, aside from a few sentences at the opening 
of the first act, is written so that several or all the voices may 
be singing the words of a single character; this is inevitable, 
because the other voices take the place of an instrumental 
accompaniment for the soloists. Occasionally an exceedingly 
ludicrous effect results, as in Act II, scene 5, where Frulla, the 
servant of Pantalone, is trying to prevent Isabella from com- 
mitting suicide. The two upper voices, representing Isabella, 
sing Lasciami morire; fard si, “Let me die; yes, I will!” The 
lower express the dissuading Frulla, Non farai; depon git 
Varméi, “You shall not do it; put down now the weapons!” But 
the middle voice, supporting a dual réle, sings all these words! 

It is obvious that the singers could not have acted the parts 
they sang; did a company of mute actors appear on the stage 
to present to the eye what the singers were giving to the ear? 
If so, then “L’Amfiparnaso” belongs to the same artistic genre 
as Roman Pantomime and “Le Coq d’Or.” For many years his- 
torians of music have held this belief. There were two facts 
es“ecially which influenced them: the little woodcuts, represent- 
ing a stage and actors with which the printed edition of “L’Am- 
fiparnaso” was illustrated, and the “stage-directions” which 
Adriano Banchieri, a follower and imitator of Vecchi, inserted 
in his “Saviezza Giovenile.” On the other hand, the prologue of 
“L’Amfiparnaso” clearly indicates that there is no scenery or 
action; the concluding words are especially convincing: “This 
play of which I speak, is observed with the mind, which it 
reaches through the ears, not through the eyes; therefore, let 
silence reign, and in place of seeing, now give ear.” Therefore, 
the best of recent authorities—for example, Johannes Bolte, in 
his introduction to Ejitner’s edition, Romain Rolland, in his 
doctor’s dissertation, “Les Origines du Théatre Moderne,” and 
E. J. Dent—maintain that “L’Amfiparnaso” was merely sung, 
not both sung and acted, like Roman Pantomime and “The 
Golden Cock.” 

Aesthetically considered, “Le Coq d’Or,” as performed today, 
may not win the favor of those who refuse to derive enjoyment 
from a mixture of artistic delights. Wagner, as we all know, 
wished opera to be a union on equal terms of the poetic, plastic, 
and musical arts. Would he, in this case, have looked upon the 
exaltation of the terpsichorean element as merely a legitimate 
development of the plastic? John Palmer, in an article, “Gesture 

and Scenery in Modern Opera” (The Musical Quarterly, April, 
1916) is especially severe on “Le Coq d’Or,” merely because 
every one of its components is so nearly perfect that the atten- 
tion is distracted now by the music, now by the acting, now by 
the scenery and costumes, so that it is quite impossible to enjoy 
the work as one harmonious whole. That is, this “choreographic 
drama with vocal obligato,” as it was once called by a writer in 
the Sun, is something like a three-ringed circus. Mr. Palmer 
believes, however, that the arts should unite, but that always 
one should receive chief place and the others be subordinated. 
Granted that this be so, may we not claim that in the case of “The 
Golden Cock,” one, in fact, is made preéminent, and the others 
simply serve to intensify its appeal? As to which of the arta, 
in this especial case, is the one so honored—let each one answer 
for himself; it is a problem like that of “The Lady or the Tiger.” 
HaRoLp L. CLEASBY 
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Readjusting Commodity Prices 


— steel industry is being rapidly readjusted to a peace 
basis. The country’s average pig-iron production in April 
fell to 82,607 tons per day, a falling off for the month of 
17,078 tons. The official figures show that fifty-four furnaces 
blew out during the month, leaving active on May 1 212 fur- 
naces, with a capacity of 75,860 tons a day, as compared with 
266 furnaces in blast on April 1, with a capacity of 93,165 tons. 
Taking these figures as a basis, the country’s total pig-iron 
capacity, including charcoal iron, is now at the rate of 28,- 
000,000 tons a year, as against 39,052,000 tons actually produced 
in 1918. Although pig-iron production in the United States is 
now at the lowest rate touched in three years, the industry 
is getting in a strong position technically and may be expected 
to give a good account of itself, as soon as more normal con- 
ditions prevail, through the inevitable readjustment governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Export business is bound to enlarge as soon as adequate 
shipping facilities have been provided. Several large foreign 
orders have been recently given out, including one from Japan 
for 4,700 tons of structural shapes, another from Canada for 
4,000 tons of plates, and a contract for 2,100 cars for France. 
The outlook for foreign business is excellent, and with the 
return about July 1 of a large tonnage of merchant ships taken 
over by the Government during the war period, it is fair to 
expect a much stronger inquiry from abroad. Owing to labor 
conditions in England, it is possible for American steel pro- 
ducers to do a large business with markets that are usually 
closed to them. 

The probability is that the steel industry would have been 
better off if its readjustment to peace conditions had followed 
a natural course without Government interference. The failure 
of the Industria! Board to stabilize prices. through the refusal 
of the Railroad Administration to release large buying orders 
at the prices first named, had a depressing effect upon all 
branches of industry. It kept large consumers from entering 
the market and held up business in other branches more or less 
directly related to the steel industry. It had also an important 
psychological effect upon business in general, and caused con- 
siderable unsettlement in quarters which had begun to adopt a 
more optimistic view. The probability is therefore that this 
episode in the steel trade will be referred to, for years to come, 
as offering a good example of the folly of ignoring natural laws 
in the industrial world. The situation is full of interesting 
possibilities, and it may be that a further effort will be made 
to revive the activities of the Industrial Board in the effort 
to expedite the readjustment of all industries to a peace basis. 

It will be recalled, however, that various trade experts pointed 
out, at the time that the Industrial Board initiated its movement 
to stabilize prices, that the problem was not one for the Board 
to handle at all, since there were so many modifying conditions 
as to make it difficult for any commission to push the readjust- 
ment artificially. The problem was all the more involved, be- 
cause of the sensational advance in prices that had taken place 
in response to war conditions, and the effort of the Federal 
authorities to expedite all Government work. Under these con- 
ditions of “rush orders,” it was inevitable that prices should 
have advanced in a sensational way. As it is, the position of 
various industries has been somewhat strengthened by the 
forced reduction in prices due to the return to peace conditions. 

The readjustment process in various lines is likely to be 
expedited now that a peace compact has been formulated, as 
the nations involved in the great war will be forced to return 
to peaceful pursuits. The position for all industry has aiso been 
changed to some extent by the new influences set in motion 
by the completion of the chief work of the Paris Conference. 
WiLuiAM Justus Bors 
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The Nation in Europe 











One of the Nation’s editors, Mr. William 
MacDonaid, has just left for Europe to 
study conditions and to write the Nation 
concerning them. Within a few weeks, 
the first of his articles will appear. At 
the same time, regular foreign corre- 
spondence will continue to come from 
representatives in England, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, as well as China, 
Japan and other parts of Asia. 





The Nation has now been placed in the 
libraries of the more important trans- 
Atlantic liners; and it can be found on 
sale in the principal bookshops of England 
and France, and in hotels throughout 


Switzerland. 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 


grew into a nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape 
Cod a young man whose sole cap- 
ital was $18 and an abundance of 
energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer— 
his energy in dressing the heifer and 
selling the meat to hungry Cape 
Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. 
Swift, and out of his $18 deal event- 
ually grew a great nation-wide organ- 


ization. 
+ « . 


It is an organization built up grad- 
ually from its modest $18 beginning by 
putting cash into the business, and by 
saving and reinvesting each year a part 
of the profits, which amount to only a 
fraction of a cent per pound. 


The shareholders have been content 
with reasonable dividends, and have 
been willing to allow the remainder 


of the profits to be used to expand the 
business and the service, as the coun- 
try has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been 
saved from annual profits have helped 
to build new packing plants as the de- 
mand for meat grew—fractions of 
cents have financed new branch houses 
to supply vital needs of distribution— 
fractions of cents have built refrigera- 
tor cars to make fresh meat regularly 
available everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other 
method of building up a vital business 
which would involve so little hardship 
to the people of the country. 


If Swift & Company were to eliminate 
its entire earnings—these fractions of 
cents that have built packing plants, 
branch houses and refrigerator cars— 
the price of meat would be practically 
unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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“You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are in the air. 
. . They insist that the war shall not end in vindictive ac- 
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have themselves done deep and abominable wrong. It is this 
thought that has been expressed in the formula, ‘no annexations, 
no contributions, no punitive indemnities.’”’ 
—President Wilson, December 4, 1917 
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A Year of Proletarian Dictatorship 


From Czar to Bolshevik 
By E. P. Stebbing, with twenty-eight illustrations from 
photographs. Cloth, $3.50 
The author visited Russia during the Revolution and 
gives an interesting account of his journey and his 
sojourns in the different places, noting the conditions 
of the people and their attitude under the kaleido- 
scopic changes that were being wrought throughout 
the country, particularly in Petrograd. . After a brief 
résumé of the chief events which took place during 
the three months following the Revolution, he deals 
at length with the events which ended with the fall of 
the Provisional Government in November, 1917, and 
the seizure of the supreme power by the Bolsheviks 
under Lenine and Trotzky. 


Ten Days That Shook the World 


By John Reed, with seventeen illustrations from pho- 
tographs. Cloth, $2.00 
What occurred during the ten days of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Petrograd. What did Trotzky prophesy 
seven days before the insurrection? This book is a 
moving picture of those thrilling days in Petrograd. 
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By John Spargo Cloth, $1.50 
A comparison of Bolshevism with the aims of Democ- 
racy. With the astonishing conclusion, in a parallel 
between the ideas of Lenine and Treitschke, that Bol- 
shevism and Prussian militarism ace alike in effect. 


The Firebrand of Bolshevism 


The True Story of the Bolsheviki and the Forces that 
directed them, by Princess Catherine Radziwill, 


with ten illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 
The book is a fascinating and true record of the great- 
est game of underground plotting which was ever 


attempted. The amount of money expended, the rami- 
fications of the conspiracy, the depravity of the bribed 
and bribers are beyond belief. And the author writes 
with a zest and unction which makes a gripping, tense 
account of world forces. 


Our Revolution 
Essays on Working-Class and International Revolu- 
tion (1904-1917) By Leon Trotzky. Collected and 
translated by Moissaye J. Olgin. Cloth, $1.25 
The reader imay agree or disagree with Trotzky’s 
views and acts, but these writings of his, which from 
twelve years ago to last Spring pictured an imaginary 
world, seem today but the history of an accomplished 
episode. They show a continuity of revolutionary doc- 
trine unrealized by most of the world outside Russia, 
with which it may behoove American readers to be- 
come acquainted. 


Pioneers of the Russian Revolution 
By Dr. Angelo 8S, Rappoport, with many illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.25 
Although the Russian Revolution came suddenly and 
unexpectedly, its preparation occupied many years. 
Little is known of this period with any degree of cer- 
tainty so that this book throws welcome light on a 
most Important subject. Dr. Rappoport, as he traces 
the history of the Revolutionary Movement during the 
last fifty years, unfolds the stories of those men and 
women who fought for liberty; of those victims of 
tyranny and oppression who died in the grim fortress 
of Peter and Paul, and tn the Siberian mines for their 
cause Written with sympathetic insight and with 
special knowledge of the difficulties and obstacles 
which confront the Russian reformer, this well- 
informed and timely work should lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the alms and desires of the Russian 
people. 





The Soul of the Russian Revolution 


By Moissaye J. Olgin, with twenty-six illustrations. 

Cloth, $2.75 
“The style of the book, its ease and fluency, should not 
lead the reader to undervalue its scholarly nature. 
Though perhaps the most readable of all books on the 
revolution, it is nevertheless the most scientific that 
has so far appeared in the English language.” 


Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution 


By Emile Vandervelde. Translated by Jean E. H. 
Findlay. Cloth, $1.75 
The book is characterized by a luciditv and breadth 
of view which enable us to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions regarding the much-discussed question of the 
future of Russia and her share in the reconstruction 
of Europe. 


War and Revolution in Russia 1914-1917 


By General Basil Gourko, Chief of Russian Imperial 
General Staff, November, 1916-March, 1917; Com- 
mander-in-chief of Western Armies, March, 1917- 
June, 1917. Cloth, $4.00 
It is one of the first books to be published, written by 
a man who himself played a prominent part in the 
great struggle of the nations. As such it is both of 
immediate interest and permanent historical value. 


Revolutionary Days 


Recollections of Romanoffs and Bolsheviki 1914-1917. 
By an Countess Spéransky, née 
Grant, with twelve illustrations from photographs. 

Cloth, $2.00 
A fir «-hand narrative of Russia in the last days of 
Autocracy through the Revolution to the Bolshevik 
régime, comparable to the best of the famous me- 
moirs of the French Revolution. In fact, the book 
might well be entitled “Memoirs of a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Emigrée,” for it is primarily the record of the 
adventures of this American Princess and her hus- 
band, Prince Cantacuzéne, a Major-General command- 
ing a brigade of the Imperial Guard in Russia. 


Russia After the Revolution 


By Charles E. Beury. Cloth, $1.50 
The author has long been a student of the Russian 
question and his previous knowledge of the subject, 
together with the data collected on his recent trip, has 
enabled him to write a book which is as authoritative 
as any published on this question. 


The Prelude to Bolshevism 


The Kornilov Rising. By A. F. Kerensky, Former 
Prime Minister of Russia. Cloth, $2.50 
This volume tells very graphically and very completely 
the first chapter in the drama of Bolshevism which 
has plunged Russia into an indescribable state of 
anarchy and is a menace to the whole civilized world. 


The Russian Revolution 


By Isaac Don Levine. Cloth, $1.00 
The thrilling story of the remarkable Revolution that 
overthrew the Czar and established a democratic 


Russia. 


The Birth of the Russian Revolution 


By A. J. Sack, Director of the Russian Information 
Bureau in the United States. Cloth, $3.50 
Beyond question the most authoritative work that has 
yet appeared on the development and present condi- 
tion of the Russian upheaval is Mr. A. J. Sack’s large 
volume on “The Birth of the Russian Democracy” 
His work brings the account of revolutionary develop- 
ments up to date, and the narrative is remarkably 
accurate and comprehensive. 
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The Productivity of Russian Labor 


By A. LOMOV 


XACTLY a year has passed since the proletariat, by 

violent effort, wrung the power out of the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. The nationalization of the banks, the nation- 
alization of industry, the regulation of the process of dis- 
tribution, the transition of industry to a peace basis—all 
these reforms have radically changed the whole structure 
of national economy. In what way have these reforms 
reacted upon the general economic conditions of the coun- 
try? Have they increased the national welfare, or have they 
made it worse? The bourgeoisie and its “socialistic” satel- 
lites in resolute chorus reply: The Soviet authority by its 
wild reforms has destroyed industry; that is why the pro- 
ductivity of labor has fallen catastrophically and continues 
to fall. The economic programme of the Soviet Government 
has failed. There is but one escape from this difficulty; 
it is necessary to call forth anew the bourgeois spirit and 
turn over to it the control of production. Not so does the 
proletarian view the situation. He continues unequivocally 
to carry out his plan of economic reorganization of the 
whole system of bourgeois economy on the basis of estab- 
lishing a proletarian dictatorship, and insists that the eco- 
nomic programme of communism has proven itself vital 
and correct. Which is right? 

Let us attempt to give our answer on the basis of an 
analysis of the material facts regarding the productivity of 
labor. 

In order to avoid a series of pathetic misunderstandings, 
we must make a few preliminary remarks. In the literature 
of recent days, two conceptions are very often confused— 
the productivity of labor and its intensity. Obviously, how- 
ever, there exists a wide difference between these two con- 
ceptions. The productivity of labor, i.e., its ability in a cer- 
tain time to produce this or that quantity of goods, depends 
not only upon the worker’s skill and application, but also 
upon the means or tools of production that are at his dis- 
posal. Accordingly, in the process of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor, tremendous significance must be attached 
to the condition of the means or tools of production and to 
the correct, constant, and sufficient supply of raw materials 
and fuel. 

In this respect, all the districts of Russia, thanks to the 
war and to the internal disorganization of the mechanism 
of exchange, were not able to repair and renew their equip- 
ment. The impossibility of obtaining new machinery makes 
necessary the continuance of work in the factories with old, 
worn machines, the inability to acquire new parts for which 
results in the substitution of parts which only approxi- 
mately fit. All this greatly disarranged the process of pro- 
duction. The lack of raw materials and fuel, particularly 





*This article originally appeared as a chapter in a volume by various 
writers, published at Moscow in December, 1918, and comprising an official 
review of the administrative and economic activities of the Soviet Government 
down to that time. ‘The author, who is attached to the People’s Commissariat 
of Industry, is well known in Russia as a writer on industrial and economic 
subjects. The article has been somewhat condensed, and a number of cor- 
rections in the official English translation have been made. For permission 
to reprint the article the Nation is indebted to the Bureau of the Representa- 
tive in the United States of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
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after the occupation of the Donetz Basin by German and 
Ukrainian troops, has in a considerable measure aggravated 
this industrial ruin. 
ivity of labor could not but decrease. 
and in the 


Under such conditions the produc- 
Simultaneously with this, same direction, there 
factories—the 
transition of production from a war basis to a peace basis, 
which the Soviet Government had to carry out without pre- 
vious preparations immediately after the capture by it of 
political power. But even under normal conditions a grad- 
ual transition from one kind of production to another is 
followed by a period of disarrangement, of adaptation to 
the changing conditions; it ordinarily is connected with the 
receipt of new kinds of raw material, at times of fuel, and, 
in particular, with the receipt of new machinery and tools 
of production. Under conditions, however, of almost incon- 
ceivable world economic exhaustion, with an almost com- 
plete cessation of foreign trade and an immense decrease 
of internal exchange, the situation was becoming worse and 
worse. If we add to this the acute lack of means for ob- 
taining raw material and fuel and for the payment of labor, 
it becomes clear that for the proletariat to organize and 
carry on production under such conditions was a problem 
of the greatest difficulty and perplexity. 

The reports and statistics from all factories—the Ural 
section (Slato-Ustovsky district), the Petrovsky factories 
(southern Russia), Makeefka (the Donetz Basin), Sormov- 
sky, Colomensky, the Kulebaksky factories, the Beloretzky 
factories, the Petrograd factories, and a whole series of 
others—all point to the lack of fuel, to attempts (with the 
exception of the Petrovsky and the Makeefka sections) at 
the adoption of new kinds of fuel in connection with the 
transition, and to the lack of a whole series of parts and 
raw materials. The Westinghouse factory has little fuel, 
there is a lack of several necessary parts and an acute lack 
of raw materials; the Beloretzky factories have no acids 
and no fire stones; the Bejetzky car-building factories have 
no squares or metals; the Colomensky works receive raw 
materials very irregularly; there is an absence of super- 
heaters and smoke boxes; the delay in the supply from 
Viksunsky and Southern factories of the necessary raw ma- 
terials has gravely affected the development of the locomo- 
tive industry. Under such conditions the Colomensky fac- 
tory, having completed the construction of a series of loco- 
motives, is unable to deliver them to the railways from lack 
of super-heaters. 


was going on the rapid demobilization of 
£ g } 


Circumstances often difficult 
example, a whole series of factories and mills are often in- 
capable of putting out their full production because of the 
congestion of their storehouses. This is to be seen in a large 
number of cement mills (the Volskyie mills); a large num- 
ber of textile, match, and rubber factories have also com- 
plained of the congestion of their storehouses; the same 
complaint is often made even by our car and locomotive 
The spokesman of the Colomensky factory, at the 


present peculiarities; for 


works. 
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May factory conference of mills supplying railroad equip- 
ment, brought out the following data: “The output of cars 
is delayed by the fact that there is no place in which to put 
away the finished product. At the factory, cars 
stand in large numbers over the whole factory area; there 
are now ready about seventy cisterns and thirty-five loco- 
motives.” Financial difficulties have been and are being 
experienced by almost all factories. If delays in the pay- 
ment of the fortnightly wages which took place at the 
Colomensky factory, according to the evidence of the above 
speaker, have already caused much concern to the masses of 
workers and have greatly influenced the whole productive 
process, how much influence must the non-payment of wages 
for a period of two months (the Viksunsky factory), or the 
regular payment of only one-third of the wages (the Be- 
loretzky factories) have produced? 

The reports of the managements of the nationalized 
Petrovsky and Makeefka factories clearly emphasize this 
point. The management of the Petrovsky factories formu- 
lates its opinion on the question in the following words: 
“The management, together with the factory committee, 
has from the very beginning considered it its duty to in- 
crease the productivity of the factory, but all our endeavors 
in this direction could not be realized because of the lack 
of funds; to increase the productivity of the factory, accord- 
ingly, appeared impossible.” In spite of the seeming sim- 
plicity of this position, many comrades, not to speak of the 
bourgeois economists, do not want to take it into considera- 
tion; yet it is a fact that all factories either systematically 
or at times are suffering from great financial difficulties 
which seriously hamper the productive process. At the 
present time, however, the financial difficulties have been 
to a greater or lesser degree removed or lessened. 

No less an influence on the productive process is exercised 
by the food supply. The Russian worker who, until the 
war, was accustomed to the consumption of an unlimited 
quantity of bread, cannot exist upon an eighth or a quarter 
of a pound of bread; yet, judging from reports and in- 
formation, he cannot always count even on this modest ra- 
tion. The worker everywhere was occupied not only with 
factory work, but also with the food problem. At times 
a whole factory (Viksa), brought by the lack of bread to 
the last extremity, mobilizes and sends out detachments 
armed with machine guns to obtain bread. It is needless to 
say that a starving or half-starved worker is in general a 
poor worker; but besides this the insufficient and irregular 
bread supply breaks the continuity and organization of the 
productive process by causing mass idleness—a condition 
which continued to involve more and more people in a series 
of factories of the central district. The food supply, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the spokesman of the Colomen- 
sky factory, Engineer Satelli, is “one of the main causes” of 
the fall in the productivity of labor. “The food supply in 
our factory may destroy everything,” tragically ends the 
report of the representative of the Westinghouse factory. 
Similar information comes a!so from other factories. 

At the present time, when we are successfully gathering 
the new harvest and are introducing everywhere the class 
ration, the situation may be regarded as considerably im- 
proved. The effect will be noticed in the factory work of 
the next few months. We do not mention the influence of 
the civil war upon the productive process at Makeefka, for 
instance, which was twice occupied by Kaledine’s Cossacks 
and the Ukrainians, and is now held by the Germans. The 
same thing has also happened to the Petrovsky factories. 
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Ordinarily, when the greatest decrease in the produc- 
tivity of factories is sought to be proved, it is done in an 
extremely simple manner: either figures are taken for the 
first quarter of the last pre-revolutionary years and com- 
pared with the corresponding figures of the present year, 
or else it is done even more simply by merely taking the 
figures for November and December in a series of recent 
years. The result is always the same; a colossal decrease 
of productivity is shown, and from that the inference is 
drawn of the immediately forthcoming catastrophe. What 
is necessary is to compare the figures of the nearest months 
following the change, one after another, in order to discover 
whether we have to deal with a decrease in the produc- 
tivity of labor as a permanent phenomenon under the 
present changed social structure, or whether it is merely a 
temporary condition. On the basis of this latter method, 
we now submit some figures. We begin with the factories 
of the central districts. 

In a report read at the conference of machine-construc- 
tion factories, held at Moscow, May 14-22, 1918, the repre- 
sentative of the Colomensky factory, Engineer Satelli, point- 
ing to the decrease in the productivity of labor in compari- 
son with former years, submitted amongst other things the 


following figures: 


Cast-steel Cast-iron Steam-forging 

industry industry industry 
Poods Per cent of Poods Percentof Poods Per cent of 
increase or increase or increase or 


1918 decrease decrease decrease 
January 7,459 ae 7,291 ne 8,674 : 
February 16,041 +115 11,006 +50 9,009 +4 
March 17,385 +8 12,218 +12 10,456 +416 
April 20,184 +16 16,857 +37 16,000 +53 

Car-forging Hydraulic-press 


industry industry 
Poods Percentof Poods Per cent of 


increase or increase or 


1918 decrease decrease 
PE sce cvauvaaseaees » 9,012 ae 4,086 
Str rere re 6,911 —23 6,372 +55 
BNE, sri oa Wek hearer » 47,981 +10 6,383 +0 
a ee 6,832 —10 5,740 —10 


It will be seen that, in spite of extremely unfavorable 
economic conditions, the productivity of labor had already 
begun to increase at the beginning of 1918 in a number of 
industries. What is more, the increase is not slight but 
very rapid and strikingly marked. In the cast-steel indus- 
try the increase in April, as compared with January, was 
170 per cent.; in the cast-iron industry, 131 per cent.; in the 
hydraulic-press industry, 40 per cent.; and only in car forg- 
ing has it fallen 24 per cent., and there on account of causes 
of an external character. January is the worst month; 
thereafter begins a rapid advance. These results have 
been exclusively the fruits of the self-reliance of the prole- 
tarian class. Piece wages were firmly introduced by a spe- 
cial wage-fixing commission, consisting of representatives 
of the professional unions and the technical personnel, 
which, “very energetically,” as the spokesman said, under- 
took its task. 

Similar data come from other districts. In the Petrograd 
Westinghouse factory, after the transition to piece wages 
and the establishment of a norm of output according to 
scale, the results showed themselves remarkably soon. In 
the smelting industry the report shows the following fig- 
ures for 1918: 


In January there were produced........... 3,000 Poods 
De PE cen cubaudeeeesnbdsese und coves 3,400 Poods 
Ee SEE cuter ddecctentees ities dbeaews 3,886 Poods 
eT Pere eT Tees 4,000 Poods 
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Even at the Baltic factory, where the wages are lower Hand-made products, ma- 

than at the factories of Moscow, Petrograd, and a number chine construction in- 

of provincial cities, “it was proven in the month of April eer ae 299.00 218.11 

that the workers, in the matter of productivity,” as the The sharp decrease output during February shown 


spokesman, Comrade Chromov, indicated at the conference, 
“have made much more, almost twice as much as in March, 
and we suppose that in the future, with an increase in wages 
[up to the normal—the wage-scale had not yet been intro- 
duced into that factory], the productivity would rise even 
higher.” Analagous information is given by the comrades 
from the evacuated “Phoenix” factory at Ribinsk, which 
in December, 1917, had an output of sixty-two cars, in Jan- 
uary of forty, in February of eighteen, and in March and 
April of thirty-eight. The comrades note the great work 
done in this sphere by the factory committees. Similar in- 
formation comes from the Hartmann factory at Lugansk, 
where the workers’ committee has succeeded in turning out 
thirteen locomotives instead of three which were turned 
out in the fall. The comrades—members of the commit- 
tees of the much-suffering Pietrovsky Soviet factories and 
Makeefka (mining and metallurgical “Union”) draw the 
same pictures for their establishments. At the Pietrovsky 
factory, after its nationalization and the granting of the 
first sums for the payment of wages, the productivity of 
labor began to grow, and towards the end of April went 
up 30-40 per cent. In Makeefka, the daily output of coal 
from the mines from March to the middle of April alone 
went up from 60,000 poods to 92,000, or over 50 per cent. 

More detailed information is available for the Zlatous- 
tovsky district. Altogether there were produced in the 
district in 1918, in poods: 


Pig-iron production: January February March 


Remade pig-iron........ 343,962.32 173,885.00 351,040.01 
Cast pig-iron .......... 37,854.00 21,277.00 41,354.00 
re 18,724.08 8,285.30 17,125.39 


Martenovsky production: 


DE IS i Seceesees. seekaaws 22,460.00 147,134.00 
Puddling furnace: 
I She Dic s-airaiecs ances’ 37,401.00 19,180.00 29,095.00 


Casting production: Pig-iron castings: 
High furnace production 541.00 
Cupola furnace production 25,099.05 


332.29 


11,740.16 


1,367.10 


26,147.13 


Steel founding paste..... ........ 332.33 1,726.29 
Copper founding paste... 803.01 85.25 331.38 
Various alloyage paste.. 2,085.00 960.00 1,207.00 


Rolling production: large 
sized production, Mar- 
tens iron, pressed iron, 
Martens steel, crucible 


eis cane aaa 61,947.00 35,916.82 48,192.79 
Middle-sort production: 
Martens square iron, 


Martens steel, crucible 
steel, tilted East steel, 


moulded or stamped 

Te a ain re al 49,800.16 25,581.88 38,331.08 
Projectiles: various  in- 

struments in pieces, in- 

cluding intrenching 

beh oscecnee eer 147,028.00 102,359.00 149,264.00 
Ammunition, swords, dag- 

I i neers chee, 4,107.00 2,889.00 7,460.00 
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in the above table, is explained by the transition from the 
old Russian calendar to the new calendar, thanks to which 
the number of days in February was reduced to fifteen. 

rhe figures of the production of labor at the Ural Katav- 
Ivanovsky factory tell the same story. 


Casting of Average daily 


pig-iron (poods) output (poods) 
TOE is ice hang ks 125,872 4,723 
February (15 days) 71,919 1,794 
eS Ee eee 144,833 4,761 
BEE “Hasaae neeeeunsss 145,454 5,008 


It is interesting to compare the figures of the produc- 
tivity of labor of a factory with the figures of the three and 
one-half months of 1918. 


The Production of a Factory 


Fire- Mould- Mould- 

Pig-iron Bars stone ingof ing of 

steel pig- 

iron 

Poods Poods Pieces Poods Poods 
pice 1,938,682 182,060 167,434 ; 21,475 
er 2,011,222 606,403 333,025 2,325 35,217 
yt eer 1,868,041 570,272 352,173 8,347 40,580 
4 mos. of 1918 488,078 196,213 108,741 3,504 11,132 


(February 15 days) 


These figures show that although the quantity of moulded 
pig-iron has decreased in comparison with the best year, 
1916, still for the first three and one-half months of 1918 
there was moulded about one-fourth of the amount of pig- 
iron turned out for the whole of 1916. As regards bars, 
founded pig-iron, and the production of fire stones, for the 
three and one-half months of 1918 there was put out about 
one-third of the entire production of 1916. As regards 
founded steel, for the first three and one-half months of 1918 
the total amount of mouldings in poods exceeded by 50 per 
cent. the amount of mouldings for the whole of 1916. Fur- 
thermore, in spite of the acute insufficiency of the food 
supply, the productivity of labor evidently continued to in- 
crease. The productivity of the Petrograd metal works, for 
example, is shown by the following figures: the production 
in a number of branches for July was 70,000 poods, for Au- 
gust, 13,000; at the Equal factory the production increased 
100-150 per cent.; at the Spiegal factory, 150-200 per cent.; 
at the Lesner factory, from August to September, 65 per 
cent.; at the Nevsky tobacco factory the average monthly 
output for the first half of 1918 was 2,448 poods, for July 
5,180 poods; at the Luberetzky factory, Moscow, the produc- 
tivity of labor has reached almost the pre-war standard. 

Nevertheless, we cannot as yet dream of a production 
equal to that of peace times. The lack of raw materials 
and fuel, the acute hunger, the deterioration of the ma- 
chinery, could not but delay the process of the rehabilita- 
tion of industry. Yet at this writing, several factories are 
either approaching or have already attained the peace-time 
norm. To the number of such factories belongs, for in- 
stance, the famous nationalized Simons-Schuckert factory. 
Let us examine in somewhat greater detail the work of this 
factory as a characteristic example of the rehabilitation of 
our whole industry. 
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The February revolution and Kerenskyism left the fac- 
tory in a condition of slow disintegration. Down to the 
time of the October revolution, its production fell to about 
one-third or one-fourth of what it was before, and the in- 
tensity of labor “decreased almost one-half.” At the be- 
ginning of 1918 a definite change showed itself in the mood 
of the workers, who recognized the necessity of introducing 
strict labor discipline and who were ready and willing to 
have the piece-wage established. At the same time the ad- 
ministration of the establishment undertook the planning 
and gradual realization of a project of technical reorganiza- 
tion of the factory production; the factory committee at the 
same time selecting the best methods of introducing labor 
discipline and propagating the idea of the necessity of the 
latter amongst the masses of the workers. In the spring of 
the present year there was organized a mixed committee 
of representatives of the administration and workers’ organ- 
izations, which worked out rules for the internal factory 
management which were later confirmed by a general meet- 
ing of the workers and the administration of the establish- 
ment. The practical introduction of labor disciplinazy 
rules, which in the main correspond to labor laws, having 
for its purpose the introduction of the piece-wage, required 
a certain time for preliminary work and the improvement 
of the technical equipment of the shops; but during June, 
July, and August these problems were in a greater or lesser 
degree solved, and the factory now works entirely on the 
basis of piece-wage scales. 

The introduction of piece work was preceded by serious 
doubts on the part of the workers as well as of the ad- 
ministration, due to the fear that at the beginning the wages 
of piece workers would prove insufficient in consequence of 
the general disintegration of production, and also to the 
fact that the workers themselves had lost the habit of more 
intensive labor. The workers greatly doubted the success 
of the enterprise, particularly on account of their physical 
exhaustion as a result of poor nutrition; it seemed that the 
general desire to establish the piece-wage system was 
threatened by no small dangers. It was decided that at the 
beginning, approximately for three months, the rules of 
labor discipline should be applied with the necessary laxity, 
and that to the wage scales there should be added, in case 
of necessity, prepayments to individual workers in cases 
where the price-fixing commission should find that the fail- 
ure to produce the output required was not a result of 
negligence or lack of skill on the part of the worker him- 
self, but of the general decline of efficiency in production. 
Eventually, however, these fears proved to be much exag- 
gerated, and the output of the workers turned out to be 
entirely satisfactory, so much so that the above-mentioned 
correctives had to be applied only in rare cases. 

In establishing new wage scales, the latter were increased, 
in comparison with the rates of 1914, proportionately to 
the average exchange, with an additional 25 per cent. on 
account of the shortening of the working day from ten to 
eight hours, 25 per cent. on account of the decrease of labor 
efficiency as a result of poor nutrition, and from 1 to 10 
per cent. on account of a somewhat lowered norm, which 
was accepted for an average daily output in 1914. Thus the 
accepted increase in piece wages for regular work, to which 
most work belongs, showed itself, as regards the hourly 
output, in an increase of 60 per cent., and as regards the 
daily output, 35 per cent. A part of the work, having no 


direct precedents in 1914, was valued anew in accordance 
with the experience of the daily output. 


The result shows 
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that the average weekly pay of piece workers has exceeded 
the daily pay by 30-160 per cent., an average of about 80 
per cent. In other words, the average output of workers 
during the eight-hour working day is now about equal to 
that of 1910 during a ten-hour working day. 

It is necessary to note the psychological as well as the 
economic significance for the workers of the nationalization 
of industry. From the moment of the transfer of indus- 
tries into the hands of the Soviet Government, the worker 
no longer labors for the benefit of a capitalist but for that 
of the whole republic of proletarians and poor peasants. 
If, until nationalization, the worker could not have suffi- 
cient incentive to increase the intensity of labor, to mani- 
fest particular efficiency, from the moment of workers’ con- 
trol everything changes radically. Upon the worker now 
depends the finding of raw materials and fuel, the obtain- 
ing of orders, the delivery of the products, the financing 
of production, and the payment of the workers. The deep 
significance of the October revolution, as prompted by the 
class feeling of the workers, lies in nationalization, which 
is passing into socialization, of the whole industry. 


The League of Nations 
in Danger 


HE following sermon, preached by the Rt. Rev. Charles 

Gore, Bishop of Oxford, at St. Michael’s Church, Lon- 

don, on March 26, is reprinted from the Christian Common- 

wealth (London) of April 2. On March 28 Bishop Gore’s 

letter, dated March 15, resigning his bishopric, was made 
public. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.—Isaiah lii. 7. 

So we felt amidst the terrors of the great war; so it was that 
the proclamation of the idea of the League of Nations fell like 
a sort of pleasant dew upon the imagination of the common 
man. The idea is part of the reaction which of late years has 
prevailed in all directions, in all departments of human life, 
against the individualism which was rampant and dominant 
when I was a boy. In those remote days it was the accepted 
dogma that unrestricted competition among individuals or 
groups, enlightened by education and equipped by science, was 
to liberate humanity and bring us to the Golden Age. And 
then we found that we had been utterly deceived; we found this 
out long before the war. In the industrial world we found that this 
unrestricted competition which had been described as the setting 
of man free was really the enslaving of the masses of men. It 
led to vast fortunes for the few, but for the mass of men to a 
condition which, if not penury, at any rate was a condition of 
economic enslavement to forces which they could in no wise con- 
trol. So that there had set in an almost universal reaction. 

And it was exactly the same principle which had been at th« 
root of the dominant idea of the balance of power, and the arm- 
ing of all nations up to the highest point of military equipment; 
because selfishness is exactly the same principle, whether it b« 
the selfishness of the individual or what the French call th« 
selfishness @ deux a trois, the selfishness of the family, or th: 
selfishness of the class, or the selfishness of the nation. And 
national selfishness had led to a condition of things which was 
obviously threatening the very foundations of human civilization 
in which each nation spent its resources in arming itself, using 
all the resources of science for the purposes of human destruc- 
tion, restrained only by a balance of power which simply waited 
until one nation thought it had the opportunity of asserting 
itself. So it was that we were, and felt ourselves to be, on the 
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eve of the great war; and then that terrible calamity fell upon 
us. Men saw no salvation for our civilization except the 
reorganizing of nations on some such system as should recognize 
that the interest of the whole body must be supreme over the 
interest of a particular class and particular individuals. So 
among the nations there must be some international alliance of 
all civilized peoples, which shall result in the production of a 
supernational authority, in which shall be embodied the common 
interest of human civilization, and which shall be dominant over 
any such selfish aggressor as Germany had just shown herself 
to be. And this alliance must exist, not for the destruction of 
liberty, but as the sole means of its maintenance; not for the 
destruction of the independence of nations, but because in no 
other way could nations really see a hope of maintaining them- 
selves and being their true selves, and escaping the domination 
of any more powerful neighbor. 

Now, this is idealistic. It strikes a great moral note. The 
great prophet of this doctrine was the greatest of all the 
prophets of modern democracy, that is, Joseph Mazzini. He 
was a passionate patriot, but always told his Italians that they 
must first of all vindicate their liberties as a nation before they 
could do anything for humanity, and must be ready to fight for 
their nation. But he had always seen that nationalism is only a 
step on the way to that higher thing which is the welfare of 
mankind, which must be throned above the interest of separate 
nations. That is idealism. It strikes a great moral note, and 
you know how all the traditions of the old industrial and political 
world are opposed to a moral note being struck. According to 
them “business is business” and “politics is politics.” So it was 
that the cynics had an easy time. But what has disquieted the 
cynics is that it is not the people who would be called idealists, 
not the poets, the clergymen, the normal preachers of idealism, 
who are putting out this scheme of the League of Nations, but 
the practical men. There is no one with a knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics to rival Lord Grey, and yet Lord Grey said this 
was not only a good scheme, but the one necessary scheme in 
which alone he saw the hope of salvation for our civilization. 
It was Balfour, notoriously skeptical of idealistic schemes, who 
told us in the same way it was necessary; it was the man with 
the legal mind, Asquith, who told us the same thing; it was Lord 
Robert Cecil, it was General Smuts; not people identified with 
idealism, but the practical men, and men of all kinds in politics. 
In America, if the President became the prophet of the League 
of Nations, yet his chief political opponent, ex-President Taft, 
maintained it first. And why? Why are they striking this high 
note? They all told us they saw no other way for the salva- 
tion of our civilization. They said that if after the war the 
representatives of the nations, though they might have estab- 
lished never so sound a peace and drawn never so cleverly the 
boundaries of a new Europe, were to separate and withdraw 
from that momentous council chamber, and go back to their 
homes leaving the nations on their old basis of individualistic 
organization, after a period of exhaustion to begin to build up 
again forces one against the other, using all the resources of 
science, now infinitely multiplied and developed in acuteness, for 
the production of instruments and means of destruction, to wait 
only till the spark should fall upon the tinder, literally they did 
not see how our civilization could survive. 

Hilaire Belloc, whose prophecies have not always been ful- 
filled, ventured on a prophecy which so far has looked horribly 
like the truth. Please God the omen will not be fulfilled, but in 
a very clever article, written as in retrospect from the year 3000 
A. D. out of a supposed just-recovering civilization, looking 
back upon the dark age of total barbarism which had followed 
the extinction of our race after the great war, he described how 
the scattered fragments of information which had been retained 
through the destruction of that civilization intimated what had 
happened. That is to say, that after the great war the nations 
had broken out into social strife and civil war between capital 
and labor; that meanwhile, in their anxiety to hurry home, the 
deputies of the nations had made a peace which seemed satis- 
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factory for the moment, but which had left no security for the 
organization of a supernational authority. That is, they had 
got preoccupied with their domestic strife; meanwhile the period 
of exhaustion was over and another period of conflict, originat- 
ing from another quarter, had broken out, and Europe was again 
at war. In its strained and dazed condition this had proved 
the harbinger of a universal chaos in which the slowly built up 
fabric of civilization had dissolved. 

Well, you know, we read in past history of the dissolution of 
great and mighty civilizations, and we trace the causes coldly 
as we deal with things which do not touch ourselves; but as to 
our own civilization ranking among those giant forms of empire 
on their way to ruin, we do not like it. And yet the picture had 
a horrible verisimilitude, it coincided with this terrific threat 
of those somewhat big-minded men who told us that apart from 
the League of Nations they saw no other way to save our civili- 
zation. So, then, we were very thankful when the statesmen, 
immediately after the armistice, began to busy themselves about 
the League of Nations, and it came to be so much an accepted 
dogma that the peace was to be built upon the League of Na- 
tions and that the President of the United States was to be its 
prophet, that there were many people who leaped from skepticism 
to enthusiasm, and said it was no longer necessary to say any- 
thing about it because it could be taken for granted. 

And now, where do we stand? Was there ever a moment in 
the war in which thoughtful men found themselves filled with 
au profounder anxiety than at this particular moment? And why? 
Because since the armistice was struck we seem to have looked 
in vain among the nations of the world for any better spirit 
than that of the old national individualism. A great many of 
ux knew that it was idle to talk, as men did talk in the war, as if 
the spirit of aggressiveness was limited to Germany. We had 
read the secret treaties, and we knew what they meant. The 
secret treaties have not been disowned, but are still effec- 
tive; and I ask you, cast your eye over the nations, where do you 
see a spirit larger than the old selfish spirit of claiming as much 
as you can get? Out of the spirit of claiming as much as you 
can get there can arise nothing except the universal scramble. 

Or, once again, it seemed to me, when Germany had been thor- 
oughly defeated, then was the moment to prove to Germany that 
it would be humanely treated; that it would be given a fair place 
for recovery. In the nature of things we did not ask for public 
repudiations; they would have been untrustworthy indeed. What 
we trusted was that Germany would be forced by the logic of 
events to realize, as indeed she must realize now, that she had 
been grossly, utterly, lamentably misled. What was wanted was 
surely a witness that if she behaved herself she would be allowed 
tu re-enter the comity of nations uncrushed. You know what 
has happened. It is hard to resist the impression, however you 
distribute the blame, that the League of Nations is in the great- 
est peril of becoming an organization of the Allies to keep Ger- 
many permanently crushed. That is what is felt, and the signs 
are at present not visible of a disarmament of any nation except 
Germany. Witness our own war budget or army budget. Un- 
der the terror of hunger and the terror of despair you see what 
is happening. More and more the League of Nations and the 
Council of Ten and the Council of Four appear to be identified 
with the council of the victors. Over against that is forming the 
thing most dangerous, far more dangerous than Germany in its 
power, the thing most dangerous to the whole of civilization, that 
is, a revolutionary socialism, driven to despair, spreading from 
Russia to Hungary, from Hungary to Austria, from Austria it 
may be to Germany, till you get the League of the Allies con- 
fronted with half of Europe in an irredeemable chaos. Who can 
say that the fault will not be our own? Who can say that we 
have not been taking the very best steps to secure such an awful 
result? Meanwhile the League itself is daily causing the dis- 
tress of all who really care for democracy, showing, as it has, 
the least possible provision for the real representation of the 
minds of the nations; substituting for it an autocracy of the 
ruling Powers. 
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I do not think I can be accused of having exaggerated in any 
way. Certainly the situation is one in which all who really care 
for the maintenance of peace, for the principle of unification, must 
be alert; because, behind Governments, behind our representa- 
tives at Paris, there is the mind of nations. The press nowadays 
is not free. Opinion does not organize itself easily. There is the 
usual depression and lowering of moral aims which always fol- 
lows times of war. For the real terror of the time of war ‘s not 
during the war; then war has certain very ennobling powers. It 
is after-war periods that are the curse of the world, and it looks 
us if the same were going to prove true of this war. What we 
want is an organization of the moral feeling of all mankind, to 
say that certain things must be and certain things shall not be; 
that the League of Nations shall not degenerate into a league of 
the conquerors, to punish and to crush; that Germany must, no 
doubt, be punished, and will be punished, but in order that it may 
learn a lesson of reasonableness and of hope, saved and not 
starved, and feeling that she owes the possibility of her salvation 
to the change in her own spirit. That is what we want; that is 
the meaning of the League of Nations: a league of all settled 
nations which does not give the preponderance to any alliance, 
but which gives freedom of development to all nations, and is 
the recognized and frank opponent of militarism and military 
autocracy in all its forms. That was the meaning of the League 
of Nations, so it was declared, so all its prophets told us; and 
what we have got to do is to hold it to its bond. 

I own that I never felt anxiety such as I do now. I think the 
aspect of things has never been so dark as it is at this moment. 
I think the temper of the nations has become degraded since the 
declaration of the armistice to a degree that is almost terrifying. 
Still, we know our grounds of hope, and we must fall back upon 
them; and first is the determination that our civilization shall 
not perish. We do not mean that it shall; we do not believe that 
this is the purpose of God, but we know that there is only one 
way of escape. We have been told so by all our sanest voices, 
that the way of escape is the way of suppressing militarism and 
enthroning right above the insolence, ambitions, the rivalries of 
particular nations. That is the very meaning of the League of 
Nations. We know the enemy is no longer the strength of Ger- 
many, but rather its weakness, its starvation, and its despair. 
What we have got to demand of our statesmen is that they shall 
take a wider and a wiser view than that inspired by the narrow- 
ness of revenge and the mere feeling of triumph over an insolent 
opponent. 

Secondly, we put our faith in democracy. It was Erasmus 
who first said in the sixteenth century that in the long run it 
was the dynasties who were always in favor of war, and the 
working people who in the long run were always in favor of 
peace; and that I believe to be true. But you realize how very 
far off democracy is in any country from being realized. Amer- 
ica, which talked most of democracy, is further off than we are, 
and we are not very near it. What really rules us? What really 
speaks in our newspapers? Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, is something that is very far off. Yet I 
believe that the movement of God in history—and there is a pur- 
pose of God in history—is toward democracy, and that either 
through violent rebellion and then reaction—and I hate violent 
rebellion—or by a progress which can be peaceable because in 
the last resort the claim of justice is heard, I believe that democ- 
racy is the winning cause, and that you cannot fool all the people 
all the time, as President Lincoln said. They will find out that 
their interest is not with war but with peace, and not with arma- 
ments but with courts of conciliation. 

Thirdly, I still put my trust in the arrival of America into the 
council of Europe, because the traditions of the European nations 
are so tainted. We do not like to talk about it, but we must talk 
about it that men may think about it. Think of our traditions 
in the southeast of Europe, and of the crimes which must be 
laid to our charge! Think what would have happened if we had 


not put our money on the wrong horse, and for over half a cen- 
tury maintained and supported Turkey! 


Think of what would 
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have happened if we had not torn up in the seventies the Treaty 
of San Stefano, but had allowed things to take their course! The 
policy was, as Lord Salisbury said, a mistaken policy; he con- 
fessed it. The moral results were to saddle us with a responsi- 
bility, which we have never half realized, for all the situation 
which has generated this war in that breeding-plot of wars, the 
southeast of Europe. No, not because America is better, but 
because America is free from the complications of Europe, I 
think we must look with a great hope to the arrival of America 
into European politics; and we must cling to the belief that 
America cannot withdraw from the peace any more than she 
could keep out of the war, and that the arrival of one who is not 
embarrassed by the complications of old traditions, and can take 
a free and frank view of the situation, is a great ground of hope. 

And, lastly, I should like to be able to appeal to the church. 
Why have we got away from the ideals of St. Paul? How has 
it come about that Christianity, of all things in the world, which 
owed its very beginning to a protest against mere nationalism, 
should have become so narrow, so restricted, so degraded, as to 
forget its great voice and to respond so slowly to the appeals? 
Yet we have responded slowly. Our formal assemblies of the 
churches have spoken, but it has not become at all a thing which 
the great mass of Christians are determined to take up. And 
yet it might have been so. We might have had a league of all 
churches to behave as one church, to demand the end of mili- 
tarism and the establishment of that with which indeed the prog- 
ress and hope of the world can be identified; such a league of 
all the civilized nations as shall create the supernational author- 
ity cognizant of right and justice for all people, and able to 
enforce itself over any one recalcitrant nation. Meanwhile, the 
call is indeed the call as of a trumpet to the heart of Christen- 
dom. Democracy is so largely preoccupied with its struggles of 
labor against capital that it forgets, it does not realize, that the 
far greater enemy is that which is resisting the real establish- 
ment of a league of justice among nations. The time is not too 
late. The fortune of the fray as it is being waged in the council 
chamber at Paris seems to ebb and flow from day to day, irregu- 
larly, and now none can tell the issue. There is actually nothing 
which ought to be in our prayers, and in every bit of influence 
which we can use, superior in its claim on us to the claim of that 
in which I believe the permanence of our civilization is bound 
up—the establishment of a League of Nations worthy of the name. 
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Documents 


The German Plan for International 
Labor Regulation 


HE semi-official Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung publishes 

in its issue of February 1 the following draft plan of 
the German Government for international labor regulation. 
The paper states that the plan is the result of deliberations 
by the German Bureau of Labor (Reichsarbeitsamt) in con- 
junction with employers, trade unions, and well-known social 
reformers, at the end of 1918. The Government has declared, 
however, that it will not be bound by the programme unless 
all other nations accept it, since the provisions of the plan 
can be carried out only by international agreement. 


a 
General Provisions. 

1. The treaty of peace terminating the world war also has 
the task of granting to the workers of all nations a minimum of 
legal and economic protection. The labor law shall, therefore, 
as a subject of international regulation, be incorporated in the 
treaty of peace. 

2. Such regulation shall include freedom of migration, right 
ef association, employment bureaus, social insurance, protection 
of workers, health of workers, government supervision of labor, 
and international supervision of the execution of the regulations. 

The term “worker” shall include every male or female worker 
or employee of any age or profession. The high contracting 
states engage to incorporate the following minimum provisions 
in their legislation and to put them into execution within a 
period to be fixed for each provision. 


II. 
Freedom of Migration, Right of Association, Conditions of Labor. 

3. Emigration prohibitions and general immigration prohi- 
bitions shall be prohibited, provided, however, that this pro- 
vision shall not affect: 

(a) The right of any state to control and to restrict tempo- 
rarily immigration in order to protect public health; 

(b) The right of any state to restrict temporarily the immi- 
gration of workers in time of unemployment; 

(c) The right of any state to require of the immigrant certain 
minimum standards of reading and writing for the protection of 
its culture and for the effective execution of labor protection in 
industries in which immigrant workers are predominantly em- 
ployed. 

4. The right of association shall be granted to the workers of 
all states. Laws and regulations precluding certain classes of 
workers from exercising the right of association and preventing 
them from representing their economic interests, particularly in 
the fixing of labor and wage conditions, shall be prohibited, and 
where such provisions exist, they shall be repealed. Immigrant 
workers shall enjoy the same rights as the native workers in 
respect of participation and activity in labor unions, including 
the right to strike. It shall be punishable to prevent the exercise 
of the right of association. 

5. The alien worker shall be entitled to the wage and labor 
conditions which have been agreed upon between the labor unions 
and the employers of his occupation. Where such agreements do 
not exist, the prevailing wage and labor conditions of his oc- 
cupation shall be applicable to the alien worker. Agreements 
with alien workers contrary to the foregoing provision shall be 
void. 

6. No worker may be deported for his activities in labor 
unions. Appeal to the courts may be had against any order of 
deportation before its execution. 
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HI. 
Employn ent Bureaus 

7. Recruiting of workers for employment abroad as well as 
activities of any employment bureau in violation of the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 5 shall be prohibited and punishable. Im- 
migration of such workers shall be prohibited and their labor 
contracts declared void Shipping companies transporting 
workers shall be placed under strict control. 

8. The high contracting states engage to further the collection 
of labor statistics on the basis of the publicly organized employ- 
ment bureaus, and to exchange such statistics frequently through 
a central international bureau, in order to discourage the 
workers from travelling to countries where there is little oppor- 
tunity for employment. Such reports shall be made particularly 
by the labor unions. 

IV. 
Social ly surance 

9. The high contracting states shall, in so far as it has not 
already been done, introduce compulsory insurance of the 
workers against sickness, accident incident to work, invalidity, 
old age, and unemployment, and for the deceased's dependents 
anJ for motherhood. Such insurance shall be extended to home 
work [t. e., contract work at home]. 

10. Alien workers shall, during the period of their employ- 
ment, be treated as native workers in respect of dues and benefits 
from social insurance. 

11. Workers temporarily employed abroad and workers in the 
transportation service, employed usually in the territories of 
several states, shall be insured, as a rule, in accordance with the 
laws of the state where their employer's principal office is 
located. 

12. Alien workers leaving a country where they have become 
entitled to insurance benefits sha)! not lose such benefits if their 
home state grants similar rights. This, as well as the mode of 
payment of benefits and the supervision of persons entitled to 
them, shall be regulated by treaties between the different states. 

13. Such treaties shall also determine what sicknesses arising 
out of employment shall be considered as accidents incident to 
employment. 

14. All documents and certificates as well as any legal pro- 
ceedings relating to social insurance shall be free of taxes and 
charges. 

i 
Protection of Workers. 

15. All states shall develop their legislaticn relating to gen- 
eral health regulations for employment of all kinds, particularly 
such as relates to compensation for accidents and sickness. 

16. All states shall issue effective regulations regarding the 
protection of the health of workers, particularly in dangerous 
employments. Such employments shail include, until further 
provision is made, mining under ground, steel and iron works, 
rolling mills, industries in continuous operation or industries 
using or manufacturing poisons, all tunnel constructions and 
other employments performed in compressed air below water. 

Approved safety appliances for the prevention of accident and 
sickness arising out of employment shall, by international agree- 
ment, be introduced in all states. The list of poisons used in 
industries compiled by the International Association for the 
Legal Protection of Workers shall be followed in respect of 
regulations relating to the health of workers. The use in in- 
dustries of such poisons for which less dangerous substcnces 
can be substituted shall be eliminated. 

A special international seamen’s law and seamen’s protection 
shall be adopted in coédperation with the organizations of seamen. 

17. The working day for all workers in industrial establish- 
ments shall not exceed eight hours. Shifts shall be subject to 
special regulation. Saturday work for female workers shall not 
exceed four hours. Saturday afternoon shall be free to female 
workers after twelve o’clock noon. Where in any industry an 
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exception is unavoidable, female workers shall be granted 
another free weekday afternoon. 

18. The age of children for terminating schooling and for 
employment for wages in professional, industrial, commercial, 
or agricultural labor shall be fixed at fourteen. Obligatory, 
special, or extension school instruction shall be introduced for 
all juvenile workers between fourteen and eighteen. Juvenile 
workers shall be given the necessary time free for such in- 
struction. 

19. Female workers shall not be employed for a period of ten 
weeks during childbirth—six weeks at least to be after child- 
birth. Employers shall be prohibited from giving home work to 
female workers after working hours. 

Female workers shall for the same work receive the same rate 
of pay as male workers. 

20. Night work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. shall be pro- 
hibited by law except where, for technical reasons, particular 
industries require such night work. 

21. All workers shall by law be granted a weekly rest period 
of thirty-two hours between Saturday and Monday. Exceptions 
may be made of any labor essential to insure the resumption of 
work on Monday, as well as of work which, for technical reasons, 
cannot be interrupted, or of trades necessary for the recreation 
and education of the public on Sundays. In all these cases the 
thirty-two hours’ uninterrupted rest period must be granted on 
weekdays. The exceptions shall be fixed specifically by law. In 
industries in continuous operation reserve shifts shall be pro- 
vided to insure the weekly uninterrupted rest period of thirty- 
two hours. The shifts shall be so regulated that the workers 
have a free Sunday at least every third week. 

22. All laws and regulations relating to the protection of 
workers shall be applied mutatis mutandis to home industry. 

Home work shall be prohibited: 

(a) In employments particularly hazardous on account of 
danger to health or danger of poisoning; 

(b) In employments connected with the manufacture or pack- 
ing of food stuffs—necessaries or luxuries. 

Infectious diseases, to be specially designated, in dwellings 
where home work is done must be reported. If such action re- 
sults in the prohibition of home work in these dwellings, the 
persons affected by this prohibition shall be compensated. 

The health of minors employed in home work shall receive 
medical supervision. 

Employers of home workers shal! be required by law to keep 
open lists of their workers and their wages. Minimum wages 
of home workers shall be fixed by wage-equalization bureaus 
and shall be legally binding. 





































































VI. 
Supervision of Labor. 

23. Employers of at least five workers speaking a foreign 
language shall be required by law: 

(a) To post regulations concerning labor and all other pre- 
scribed announcements in the language of such workers; 

(b) To provide at their own expense for the instruction of 
such workers in the language of the country in order to enable 
them to understand the terms used in the employment. 

24. The execution of the provisions for labor protection 
(Article V) shall in all states be supervised by a labor super- 
visory board. The officials appointed shall be experts, par- 
ticularly male and female workers; they shall be independent 
and be given full powers for effective control of all employments. 
Such supervising officials shall prepare annual reports concern- 
ing their activities and observations. These reports shall be 
compiled and published. Uniform international norms shall be 
adopted as standards to which these reports shall conform. 
The state authorities shall assist the consular representatives of 
the home country in protecting alien workers. 

25. For the effective supervision of labor protection the com- 
mittees, control bureaus, and secretariats of professional organi- 
zations shall be consulted. 
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VII. 
International Bureaus. 


26. In order to coérdinate the legislation of the different 
countries relating to protection of labor, taking into account the 
respective differences, and to assure the workers in all countries 
affected that consideration in matters of social insurance would 
offer equal advantage, the high contracting Powers shall convoke 
conferences. These conferences shall meet whenever necessary, 
or at least once every five years. 

Each Power shall have one vote at such conferences. Binding 
resolutions may be passed only by a four-fifths majority of the 
Powers voting. 

A permanent commission shall be established at Berne to pre- 
pare the work of the conferences, to supervise effective execu- 
tion of the decisions of the conferences, and to furnish informa- 
tion pertaining to social-political questions. Each of the high 
contracting Powers and the International Labor Union and the 
International Labor Office at Basel may send one delegate to 
this commission. Admission of delegates from other organiza- 
tions shall be reserved. The commission shall meet within six 
months at least after the ratification of this treaty. 

27. The commission shall in its activities codperate with the 
International Labor Office and use the facilities of the latter as 
far as possible; provided, however, that the International Labor 
Office shall continue its functions along the present lines and ex- 
tend them to social insurance. The contracting powers shall 
as far as possible further the activities of the International 
Labor Office, and, if necessary, make money contributions. 


The South African Nationalists 


HE five documents which follow state the claims of the 
National party in South Africa to independence. The 
delegates appointed by the Joint Conference were prevented 
by a threatened strike of seamen from proceeding directly 
to England, and in consequence journeyed via New York. 
They sailed from New York for Havre on April 9. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PARTY OF 
TRANSVAAL 


Bloemfontein, January 16, 1919 

By virtue of the now generally recognized principles with re- 
gard to the restoration of violated rights and liberties of smal! 
nations, this Congress of the National party of the Transvaal 
claims complete restoration of all violated rights and liberties 
of the former South African Republic; 

And therefore this Congress resolves to appoint and send dele- 
gates to Europe with the object of carrying out the above reso‘u- 
tion, and further to endeavor to secure the ccmplete independence 
of the whole Union of South Africa. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PARTY OF 
THE ORANGE FREE STATE 


Bloemfontein, January 16, 1919 

This Congress of the National party of the Orange Free State, 
held at Bloemfontein on the 16th day of January, 1919, repre- 
senting the overwhelming majority of registered voters, aware 
of the strong feeling and desire on the part of the people of the 
Orange Free State in favor of the restoration of their former 
status of freedom and independence, and having taken cogni- 
zance of the war-aims as enunciated by the leading Allied states- 
men and of the declarations made, in harmony with the eterna! 
principles of right and justice, by the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America, and by other lead- 
ing statesmen of civilized nations, to wit, that every nation has 
an inalienable right to freedom, and that no nation has the 
right to deprive another nation, however small or weak, of its 
liberty; and that when it affects the liberty of nations violated 
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rights shall be restored; desires to express its full agreement 
therewith; 

And taking further into consideration the act of violence by 
which the late Republic of the Orange Free State was deprived 
of its liberty and independence, and the honorable history of 
that Republic during the entire period of its existence; 

Declares the destruction of its free and independent existence 
an act of wrong and injustice, and in violation of the recognized 
principles above mentioned; 

Expresses the conviction that complete independence, and that 
alone, will be able to establish and to confirm those friendly 
relations between the different sections of the people, and be- 
tween South Africa and the United Kingdom, upon which the 
peace and quiet in South Africa so largely depend, and for the 
attainment of which this Congress longs and seeks. 

Wherefore this Congress resolves that the time has arrived 
for the people of the Orange Free State, whose liberty has been 
violated, to claim that restitution be made to it of the freedom 
and independence of which it has been deprived; and 

It is accordingly by this Congress decided that two persons, 
to be nominated by it, be delegated to Europe in order to urge 
with all due earnestness upon his Majesty, that such a restora- 
tion of liberty and independence be made to the Orange Free 
State, and to take all such further steps, with a view to secur- 
ing such restoration, as they may deem fit. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PARTY 
OF THE CAPE 


Bloemfontein, January 17, 1919 

This Congress of the National party of the Cape, held at 
Bloemfontein on the 17th day of January, 1919, expresses its 
firm conviction that the overwhelming majority of the Dutch- 
speaking population of South Africa will not be satisfied and 
will not rest until South Africa is completely independent and 
separated from the British Empire. 

This Congress has taken note of the resolutions adopted yes- 
terday by the Congresses of the National parties of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, and is of opinion that the existing 
Union may not and should not be an obstacle to the restoration 
of the violated rights of the old Republics. 

This Congress is further convinced that only such indepen- 
dence and separation will remove the injured feelings and the 
bitter recollections caused by the injustice of the original an- 
nexation of the Cape and the wrongs following thereon, bring 
about a better understanding and a real and lasting peace be- 
tween the different sections of the population of South Africa, 
and establish and promote healthy and friendly relations be- 
tween South Africa and the United Kingdom. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PARTY 
OF NATAL 


Bloemfontein, January 17, 1919 

This Congress of the National party of Natal, assembled at 
Bloemfontein on the 17th day of January, 1919, herewith ex- 
presses its firm conviction that the great majority of the Dutch- 
speaking population of South Africa will not be satisfied and 
will not rest until South Africa is completely independent of 
and completely separated from the British Empire. 

The Congress has taken note of the resolutions adopted by 
the Congresses of the National parties of the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal on January 16th, 1919, and is of opinion 
that the existing Union may not and should not be an obstacle 
to the restoration of violated rights. 

The Congress further resolves that the National party of 
Natal will always strive with determination and courage for 
the independence of the whole of South Africa. Only by means 
of such independence and separation will the injured feelings 
and the bitter recollections in South Africa, caused by the in- 
justice of the original annexation of Natal and the wrongs fol- 
lowing thereon, be eliminated, and can a better understanding 
and a real and lasting peace be arrived at between the different 
sections of the population of South Africa, and healthy and 
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friendly relations be created and promoted between South Af- 
rica and the United Kingdom. 


RESOLUTION OF THE JOINT CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
PARTIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Bloemfontein, January 17, 1919 

This Joint Congress of the National party of the Cape, the 
Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal, held at Bloem- 
fontein on the 17th day of January, 1919, joins in all humility 
in the expression of thanks to Almighty God for the termina- 
tion of the terrible bloodshed of the past four years with its 
accompanying horrors, and for the hope of a just and lasting 
peace, giving rise to a new world order. 


This Congress has with joy taken note of the declaration of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England, that “no peace 
is possible until reparation has been made for violated rights 
and liberties, and until the principle of nationalities and the 
independent existence of small states is recognized”; and of 
President Wilson, in the name of the United States of America, 
that “clearly defined national aspirations must be satisfied.” 

This Congress therefore rejoices that the right of every civi- 
lized people to liberty and the restoration of violated rights 
and liberties are recognized and accepted as cardinal principles 
of the new world order. 

This Congress wishes further to emphasize the following 
points: 

1. The wounds of 1899-1902, when the independence of the 
South African Republic and the Orange Free State was forcibly 
and, in the opinion of the Africanders and almost the whole 
world outside the British Empire, unjustly destroyed, have never 
healed. 

2. The Union of 1910 has in no way extended the liberty of 
South Africa, and the submission to it must be looked upon not 
as an act of acquiescence in the destruction of the Republics, 
but as an act of agreement with a measure taken under the 
circumstances arising out of the peace treaty of 1902, which 
was forcibly imposed upon the Boers. 

3. Experience, and especially that of the last years, has 
aroused the conviction in the heart of the Africander that the 
objections to the present form of government in South Africa 
are of a more practical nature and more calculated to disturb 
the peace and happiness of South Africa than was previously 
believed. 

4. The objections to the various ways in which the United 
Kingdom: still exercises authority over South Africa are im- 
planted not only in the authority itself or the use thereof, but 
much more in the feeling thereby engendered in the English 
and Dutch sections of our population that the English section 
is in the position of a privileged class, a thing which creates 
and intensifies intolerance on one side and bitterness on the 
other. 

5. The movement for the closer union of the British Empire 
makes these conditions worse, and will continue to do so more 
and more. 

6. No true and lasting peace and contentment is possible not 
only until violated rights are restored, but until the whole 
Union is entirely independent and parted from the British Em- 
pire, by which step alone complete equality between the English 
and Dutch sections of the population and healthy and friendly 
relations between South Africa and the United Kingdom can 
be established and furthered. 

7. The Dutch population will always resolutely strive for 
and employ all constitutional means to obtain such complete 
independence. 

On these grounds this Joint Congress fully agrees with the 
resolutions taken yesterday and today at Bloemfontein by the 
Congresses of the Cape, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, 
and Natal, in the full expectation and belief that justice will 
be dene. 

The great majority of the Dutch population of South Africa 
are convinced that their feelings and desires and the true state 
of affairs in South Africa can and should only be brought to 
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the notice of the British Government by means of their own 
deputations, and that this will not be done by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. After the statements made by 
General Botha and his Ministers in connection with it, they 
have no hope that the Government of the Union will further any 
attempt to obtain independence. 

This Joint Congress further resolves to nominate General 
C. R. de Wet, General J. B. M. Hertzog, M.L.A., Dr. D. F. 
Malan, M.L.A., Advocate F. W. Beyers, K.C., M.L.A., Senator 
A. D. W. Wolmarans, P. G. W. Grobler, Esq., A. T. Spies, Esq., 
Advocate E. G. Jansen, as delegates to the British Government 
and the Peace Conference, to act as far as necessary as a joint 
deputation in the interests of the future of South Africa. 


‘fA Dissection of Dora’”’ 


NDER the above title the National Council for Civil 

Liberties, London, issues the following analysis of 

what may or may not now be done under the British Defence 
of the Realm Act, familiarly known as “D. O. R. A.” 


Occupation and Control of Land, Buildings, ete. 

The Government can still take land or buildings wherever 
and whenever it thinks fit. Since the armistice, the regulations 
have extended its powers in this respect for purposes connected 
with pensions and demobilization. It can also take such things 
as trees, coal, and food, and can control the actions of retailers, 
factory proprietors, agriculturalists, inventors, etc. 

You may now, however, build without a license. You may also, 
if you own or occupy an engineering factory, try to get workmen 
from other factories. You may also sell your horses and you 
may keep a stray dog if you find one. 

Control of Meetings. 

The Government can still prohibit the holding of any meeting 
or procession, if it thinks that disorder or disaffection will be 
caused. Any group of opponents may still, therefore, prevent the 
holding of a meeting by informing the authorities that they in- 
tend to break it up. It is still an offence in areas where martial 
law is declared to take part in meetings, wear any uniform 
whatsoever, carry anything capable of being used as a weapon 
of offence, or possess or use a motor-cycle without a military 


permit, and the military or police can go anywhere, stop and 
search anyone, and seize any of the prohibited articles. 
You may now, however, hold a race or coursing meeting; you 


cannot have your bank or other holidays prohibited; you may 
run a dog show, or you may organize a village fair. 


Powers of Search, Interrogation, and Arrest. 

The authorities can still enter your house by force at any 
time of the day or night, search it, seize any printing apparatus 
you may have, destroy it or anything else they think prejudicial 
tu the public safety, including any MSS. contravening certain 
of the above regulations. They can also send constables to at- 
tend any meeting or gathering in your house, or turn you out 
and shut it up, if they think your use of it calculated to cause 
disaffection among the civil population. If you are driving 
along the road, any soldier may stop you and, if he is suspicious 
of you, seize your vehicle. 

You need not now, however, always answer any question ad- 
dressed to you by a military man or a police constable, though, 
if his chief authorizes him, he can make you do so. 


Movements of the Civil Population. 

The Government can still, through its military representa- 
tives, remove or keep away from any locality any person it 
suspects and order him or her to keep the police or the military 
informed of his or her whereabouts. It can also ‘put re- 
strictions on or intern anyone whose ancestors came from 
the enemy countries, or who associates with any enemy aliens, 
and, indeed, where martial law has been proclaimed, it can do 
these things to any one at all whom it suspects of being about 
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to do something it considers prejudicial to the public safety. 

You may now, however, leave the kingdom as a member of 
the crew of a neutral ship, and you are free from two things: 
being cleared with all your neighbors out of a particular place, 
and being forbidden to go out of doors after a certain hour in 
the evening. 

Collection and Communication of Information. 

The Government can still punish you for collecting, or even 
trying to find out, anything about the fleet, or the army, or the 
air force, for possessing a carrier pigeon, or setting up a wire- 
less apparatus, for taking in letters for people without being 
registered, for sending a code letter out of the country, for im- 
porting a newspaper of which the authorities disapprove, or for 
publishing or even giving away a leaflet bearing on the war or 
on the settlement without sending it three days before to th« 
Censor. 

You may now, however, set up signalling apparatus, you may 
take photographs, you may let off fireworks, and you may report 
the proceedings of last year’s Irish Convention. 


Munitions of War. 

The Government can still prevent you from selling to aliens 
any interests in oilfields, copper mines, or factories in a number 
of neutral countries; it can punish you for possessing firearms 
ov explosives in many parts of the country without special per- 
mission from the military, and it can search your premises and 
punish you if you have more than a certain quantity of films 
for the cinema. 

You may now, however, commit acts calculated to increase the 
cost of war materials and, if you are fortunate enough, you can 
deal in them. 


Moral or General Behavior. 

The Government can still punish men or women whose be- 
havior it thinks likely to be bad for the efficiency of soldiers, 
sailors, or people concerned with munitions, or can deport them 
from any place where soldiers, sailors, etc., are stationed. In- 
dignant public protest has, however, procured the withdrawal of 
the regulation which put upon any woman arrested by the police 
on the ground of soliciting a member of the forces the choice be- 
tween being punished or submitting to a degrading medical ex- 
amination to prove that she was not diseased. 


Freedom of Speech. 

The Government can still punish you if you say anything 
likely to prejudice the recruiting of soldiers, sailors, munition 
workers, policemen, or firemen, or, indeed, anything likely t 
prejudice their discipline or to disturb their equanimity in an) 
way. Moreover, if you have in your possession or under you) 
control any document containing anything which might do any 
of these things, it is just as bad. Nor may you say anything 
likely to cause disaffection among the civil population or to im- 
pede the production of war material. 

You may now, however, communicate with a soldier or sailor 
with a view to his transfer or release—an action previously 
punishable even though the retention of the man was illegal. 


Certificates of Exemption from Military Service. 

The Government can still punish you for having in your 
possession any sort of form or certificate of exemption made out 
for anyone but yourself, or for destroying, losing, or keeping 
one which you are supposed to keep or return to the authorities. 

You may now, however, tamper with or refuse to produce 
certificates of exemption granted otherwise than under the 
Military Service acts. You may also refuse, if you have or 
have had such a certificate, to be medically examined, and you 
are not punished under this Act, at any rate, if you make false 
statements to prevent yourself or anyone else being called up. 
These concessions may have been made because there are now no 
such certificates, medical examinations, or callings up. 


Obligation to Assist the Authorities. 
The Government can still punish you if you disobey orders 
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given in accordan any regulation by any military or other 
authority; or if you assist or harbor anyone who is disobeying 
them, as, for example, if you let lodgings to a man who has 
neglected to inform the military or the police that he has heard 
of a carrier pigeon which has a broken wing; or if you know of 
anyone who is committing any offence under the Act, ¢.g., 
letting lodgings to a man who, etc., and fail to tel] the naval or 
military authority about it. And, finally, if you do anything at 
all, whether mentioned in the 100 pages or so of regulations or 
not, which in the opinion of the authorities is intended to assist 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, or any other enemy 
country to do anything, you are at once deemed to be guilty of 
an offence against the regulations and will be punished, unless, 
presumably, you can show precisely where in the regulations 
the act of which you are guilty does not come. 


Justice Under the Act. 


In most cases the court which tries offenders under this Act 
is dependent for its information as to whether the public safety 
has been endangered, recruiting impeded, the enemy assisted, or 
whatever it may be, on the assertion of the competent naval 
or military authority. In order to simplify procedure it is in 
general provided that this same authority should be the prose- 
cuter. He thus decides both whether the prosecution shall be 
brought and whether the act is an offence. The judge or magis- 
trate is privileged to determine whether the accused performed 
the act or not, and for evidence he must usually go to the com- 
petent naval or military authority. It does not,-therefore, make 
very much difference whether the court is civil or military. The 
two or three pages of regulations as to which it has to be in par- 
ticular cases are still in force, but are not likely to be of much 
assistance in establishing the innocence of any accused person. 

The regulation that officers or other persons authorized by the 
Director-General of National Service may be prosecutors has 
recently been withdrawn. This concession is due to the abolition 
of the office of Director-General of National Service. 


Defence of the Realm from Strikes. 


That the Act is not to be used for the defence of the realm 
from foreign enemies alone has been shown by the recently pro- 
mulgated regulation which put electricity on the same footing as 
gas and water, and thus made it an offence by breaking a con- 
tract to cut off the supply of electricity. This was used to defeat 
a threatened strike of the Electrical Trades Union. No doubt 
further extensions of this principle are feasible. 


The Mid-European Union and the Ukraine 


HE following open letter, dated April 1, has been 

addressed to Mr. Herbert Adolphus Miller, secretary 
of the Mid-European Union, Washington, by the Ukrainian 
Federation of the United States. 


From the telegram sent from Washington and printed in New 
York newspapers on March 28 we learned of a peculiar appeal 
which, under your signature and the signature of Mr. Orlando 
Ducker, was sent to President Wilson, to Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels, and to the American peace delegates. In this appeal 
you are prevailing upon and appealing to the United States 
Government and the Allied nations to assure an immediate sup- 
ply to the present Governments of Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania of arms, ammunition, 
and other war materials necessary in their struggle against 
the red armies of Russia and Hungary. Referring to your 
close connection with the representatives of these countries, you 
express your confidence that, with the moral and material sup- 
port of the United States and other Allies, the countries men- 
tioned will succeed in overpowering Bolshevism. 

This is the purport of your appeal as given by the New York 
press. As it represents an unexpected turn in the tendencies of 
the Mid-European Union, we ask leave to consider it for a 
moment before we follow, or refuse to follow, you 


Our attitude towards so-called Bolshevism generally, and 
towards the present Russian Government in particular, seems 
to be known to you. It is also known to you that the Ukraine 
put up a stubborn fight against Bolshevist invasion, and that 
she was annexed by the Muscovite Commissaries long before 
Bolshevist danger threatened the frontiers of 
Poland and Rumania. 

During the struggle of our people, we, the Ukrainian immi- 
grants, did not seek either military or moral support from the 
Allied nations. We did not seek it for the reason that the 
present policies of the Allies, we regret to say, give no guar- 
antee that their intervention would aid the free self-determina 
tion of the Ukrainian people against the Russian armies and 
the violence of the Russian Government. On the contrary, the 
policy of the Allied Governments, up to this time, can only 
justify the suspicion that their intervention would restrict the 
free will of the Ukrainian people and popular rule in the 
Ukraine in favor of the old Russian order and the imperialistic 
interests of Poland. 

And, not having sought Allied support for the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, we must protest against sending aid against them 

We are convinced that you care for nothing else than to se- 
cure the peoples of Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Rumania against Bolshevist invasion. But, up to 
this time, has any guarantee been given by the above-mentioned 
Governments that they want this and no more? What kind of 
guarantees can you give in their name to the Government and 
the pecple of the United States? 

In particular how can you guarantee to us that the Govern- 
ment of Messrs. Dmowski, Paderewski, and Pilsudski wil] use 
your arms, ammunition, and war materials only to defend their 
nation against the Russian Bolshevists, and not for the purpose 
of strengthening their imperialistic and reactionary designs, for 
the purpose of the occupation of the Ukraine and Lithuania, for 
the national en:lavement of the Ukrainian people, and the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Ukrainian peasantry? 

Has not your close connection with representatives of the 
oppressed people taught you what is behind the present fighting 
in middle Europe? Have not these very representatives of the 
present Polish Government, Messrs. Paderewski and Dmowski, 
left the Mid-European Union simply because they refuse to 
recognize the principle of self-determination as applied to the 
Ukrainian people, even here refused to agree that the questions 
in dispute between the Poles and the Ukrainians should be de- 
cided by the popular will through a plébiscite? Didn't these 
very newspapers which published your appeal publish also the 
appeal of Pilsudski? And didn’t the Polish general ask for 
arms, ammunition, and materials to fight on four fronts, 
among others, against the Ukrainians? 

Can’t you guess on what front the American ammunition will 
be used if it is sent to the Polish generals? And does it behoove 
you to advise the American Government to give moral and ma- 
terial support in eastern Europe to men of this sort—men whuoze 
aims are hardly distinguishable from the aims of those against 
whom the sons of America were fighting with huge sacrifices 
in the West? 

And surely, whatever may be the danger of destruction by 
Bolshevism, only the freedom and prosperity of a people can 
withstand it, certainly not the arms and ammunition of the 
forces of oppression and reaction. 

We do not believe that the American Government will follow 
your advice and force the Ukrainian masses to choose between 
Trotzky and Paderewski. It would be better for the whole world 
if they should choose the third road—towards possession of the 
land and freedom. 

And though your appeal will have hardly any effect, still we 
wish that it had never been made, and that the Mid-European 
Union would turn from recommending the supply of arms and 
ammunition to the bloody battlefields of Europe to its prevjous 
activities, which are, to furnish America with reliable informa- 
tion about this struggle, its crimes and wrongs, its aims and 
hopes 
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Foreign Press 


Germany and the Peace Terms 


HE attitude which Germany should take toward the 
peace terms formulated by the Paris Conference is 
discussed at length by Otto Hoetzsch in the Berlin Kreuz- 
zeitung of March 19. 
Whether a programme is possible also depends on the pro- 
cedure, whether lengthy negotiations, the scope of which must 
be within the fourteen points, are instituted. But at the present 
time it is necessary to define the general attitude of our repre- 
sentatives at Paris, of Parliament, of public opinion, in regard 
to what may happen. First come questions of the past, questions 
concerning the responsibility for the war. The most sensible 
thing would be if all parties—and this refers also to internal 
disputes—were to accept the point of view of the English So- 
cialist, Thomas, who declared at the Berne Conference: “We will 
leave the question of responsibility to historians.” But our 
opponents wish it otherwise, and we cannot avoid this discus- 
sion. But our Government and our representatives are not 
sufficiently equipped for it. It can be seen by the manner in 
which the matter is treated by the Entente that it is not quite 
simple to solve this question of the responsibility for the war, 
which was originally placed with so much éclat in the fore- 
ground. It is now reported that a memorandum of: Lansing 
proving Germany's guilt is to be incorporated in the peace 
treaty, by which means the Entente would avoid all further dis- 
cussion. Germany would then, in accepting the treaty, have 
signed her own confession of guilt, and the Entente would reap 
the benefit of having influenced the opinion of the world against 
Germany for years to come. But this must not be done. Why 
is the publication of the complete material at the disposal of 
our Government not forthcoming? It has been repeatedly 
promised, but has never appeared. We have no reason to fear it. 
It can and will supply Germany with many grounds for criticiz- 
ing the conduct of her foreign policy, but of this we alone, and 
not the Entente, are judges. On the other hand, it will give 
them no occasion for moral preaching, but will only prove that no 
one in Germany desired war; and that is the main issue. Be- 
sides, the German proposal! of an international court of law, to 
be entrusted with all the material, still holds good, provided our 
opponents place this material completely at its disposal. In the 
Kreuzzeitung of March 13, it was proved that if proceedings are 
instituted against individuals, they can only be instituted against 
such as are constitutionally responsible, that is to say, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, von Jagow, and the Minister of War, Fal- 
kenhayn. These men would doubtless protect the person of the 
monarch. This method of procedure would protect Emperor 
William II against the purpose, still existing in the Entente, 
especially in England, of holding him responsible. 

The Entente connects the question of responsibility with that 
of indemnity. Churchill has again raised this question; from 
France exaggerated demands are constantly being heard. Ger- 
many is prepared to give indemnity for injury done, but the 
Entente would do well to consider what is put forward in a re- 
cently published book by Steinmann Bucher, “The Peace of 
Nations,” that Germany at present is not in a position to pay 
immense indemnities. The intention to enforce these indemnities 
by German slave labor in the reconstruction of northern France 
is impossible. But Germany will and can assist in this recon- 
struction with technical and other labor which will reveal most 
distinctly the community of German and French economic in- 
terests; but she must be granted the economic and political 
possibilities. 

France is at present incapable of seeing this community of 
interests; the idea of a policy of military security reigns su- 
preme, a security against pretended future German attacks, 
which must be guaranteed to the utmost extent by territorial 
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and military means. Nothing further need be said in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine; in this respect the representatives must adhere 
strictly to the demand that only a free plébiscite can determine 
the future fate of these countries. But the Saar territory, to 
which France has raised claims, is historically and nationally 
pure German territory. To steal it—the desire to do so is 
prompted purely by the coal fields—would be the worst violation 
of Wilson's points that could be imagined. But France goes 
even further with her desire for the left bank of the Rhine, for 
a Rhine frontier. This demand we naturally cannot discuss, not 
even in the form that we should not be allowed to maintain a 
garrison on the left bank of the Rhine. In the same manner we 
must refuse the Belgian claims in the Rhineland, as well as the 
idea of internationalizing the Rhine, which the Commission in- 
tends to bring forward at the Peace Conference. Is it not abso- 
lutely self-destructive in the face of such claims to agitate for 
the foundation of a Rhenish-Westphalian Republic with a 
corridor to the North Sea and in conjunction with Rhenish Hesse 
and the Rhenish Palatinate? This agitation, which has already 
gone much further in its intentions and successful accomplish- 
ment than is generally acknowledged, is playing directly into 
the hands of the Entente, if it is not working in conjunction 
with them. It intends to operate within the framework of the 
German Empire, but, in fact, it supports the French plans of 
a confederation of the Rhine, and would create a helpless 
buffer state for which there is as little justification as for the 
projected buffer states of Belgium and Poland, which did so much 
harm during the war. The men behind this plan at Cologne 
ought to see what harm they are doing to Germany; that by 
destroying the unity of Prussia they are destroying the unity of 
the Empire; that they are directly fostering a policy of 
boundary states in the west and the east, for which France is 
endeavoring to obtain sanction from her Allies. 

For security it is also considered necessary that Germany 
should be disarmed and made defenceless. To what extent this 
is to be carried out is not yet known. But we know that France 
has no intention of disarming, that England will retain a standing 
army, that America under no conditions will reduce her army to 
less than 510,000 men. But we are to have only a police militia, 
to surrender our navy, to raze the fortifications of Heligoland 
and the Kiel Canal, to stand defenceless against France by land 
and against England by sea; not to omit that we are to be 
deprived by international law of the use of the submarine, and 
that we are to lose our fleet, while the Russian fleet is to be 
maintained. That is not disarmament for the prevention of 
future wars. If the negotiations at Paris are carried out in this 
sense, then the problem of disarmament with which Wilson has 
taken so much trouble will not be advanced a single step. And 
the same refers to the League of Nations. If instead of a real new 
system of states with equal rights, which are drawn more closely 
to one another by their mutual relations and are ready to submit 
to an increasingly international agreement, it becomes only a 
limited company of the victors, especially of the Anglo-Saxons, 
then it will not produce a durable peace, but only an interval 
between two universal wars. 

In regard to all these claims of military, territorial, and so- 
called international right, the basis for our representatives lies 
in the fourteen points, with the two restrictions in regard to the 
restoration of occupied territories and the freedom of the seas 
which we accepted in accordance with the note of the President 
on November 5. That we should not go beyond this has just 
been restated emphatically by Count Bernstorff. If our op- 
ponents adhere to this basis lengthy negotiations will naturally 
ensue. For these points, by their elasticity and vagueness, 
invite discussion, that is to say, the desire to arrive at an under- 
standing. But should prolonged negotiations at Paris be 
possible, then the programme for our representatives springs 
naturally out of the fourteen points and goes on to the union of 
German-Austria, to an understanding with the Czechs, and to 
the problems of the East, particularly to the Russian problem, 
which in the prolonged course of these negotiations leading up to 
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peace assumes, in all respects, a different aspect from that which 
it bears at present. If the definitive draft of the preliminary 
peace goes beyond these points, then Germany must refuse it, and 
will do so. In England this possibility is being taken into con- 
sideration. Churchill stated that in that case powerful armies 
would advance into Germany. For what purpose and with what 
aim are these powerful armies to advance? Are they to march 
into German Bolshevism, which will then become victorious, 
when the endeavors for peace of our present Government have 
been wrecked by our enemies? The National Assembly must 
refuse a dictated peace, for they were elected, as far as foreign 
politics are concerned, on the basis of Wilson’s points. They are 
no: empowered to accept any other peace; they must refuse it or 
refer it to a plébiscite. 

Germany has been beaten; as in 1807 the will of a revengeful 
enemy was imposed on Prussia, so it can now be imposed on her. 
But permanent foundations for a world peace which Wilson’s 
speech of 1917 demanded will not be thus created. If our 
eremies force us to refuse the peace, then Germany will sink 
into even worse calamity than at present; but this result will 
certainly not be productive of happiness to our opponents, for 
they require a well-ordered German state and a quiet, active 
German people as much as Germany does. At present Wilson 
cat. use but relatively small pressure for the attainment of his 
ideals. We naturally hope that he will prevail, but we must be 
armed and prepared for the possibility of the contrary. 


The Socialist Strength in Finland 


HE following estimate of the Socialist strength in Fin- 

land at the time of the elections to the Finnish Diet 
appeared in the Social-Demokraten (Christiania) of March 
12. 


The results of the elections for the Diet in Finland are beyond 
expectation and well worth noting. They show that, in spite of 
the numerical loss, our party has come out of the struggle 
stronger than before. 

In the elections of 1916 which gave the Social Democrats an 
absolute plurality in the Diet and led to the formation of the 
Oscar Tokoi Ministry—that which was turned out by the bour- 
geoisie with the aid of Kerensky’s Cossacks—the Social Demo- 
crats had 375,306 votes and all the bourgeois parties together 
419,470. This year the Social Democrats have 48 per cent. of 
the votes then received, or 179,863 votes. But the bourgeois 
parties have only 67.4 per cent. of the votes of 1916, or about 
274,000 votes. 

It would seem, at first glance, that the Social Democrats have 
lost more than the others, but it must be remembered that more 
than 100,000 Social Democrats have been disfranchised because 
of their part in the civil war, and thousands of others are in 
exile, among them 10,000 in Russia alone. The Social Demo- 
crats are therefore even now actually the largest party in the 
country, and have gained more in the elections than have the 
bourgeois parties. 

To this must be added several other factors of the greatest 
significance. The Social-Democratic press has been wiped out. 
During the elections the party had only one newly-started paper 
in Helsingfors and a few smaller sheets, while the bourgeois 
parties had their powerful press all over the country, which 
carried on the most terrible vilification of the Social Democrats. 
Moreover, the party had been deprived of all its meeting-places. 
Although the labor movement had been promised the return of 
its People’s Houses, that resolution was “sabotaged” by the 
communal authorities, so that only a few had been returned be- 
fore the elections. 

From this it will be seen what a disadvantage the party la- 
bored under during the elections, but it also shows plainly how 
strong socialism has grown in the hearts and minds of the 
Finnish people as a consequence of the bloody civil war and 
the ensuing white terror with its cruelties. 
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The disposition of parties in the Diet will now be such that 
the Social Democrats will have eighty-one representatives, and 
the Agrarians, who in various matters of principle as well as in 
practical measures stand with the Social Democrats, will have 
thirty-five. The two together, then, will have 116 out of a total 
of 200. 


Allied Intrigue in Russia 


N an article in a recent issue of the Narodnaya Gazeta 
(New York), a Russian weekly newspaper which repre- 
sents the anti-Bolshevist propaganda in this country, Mr. 
Andrew Argoonov, a member of the Omsk Directorate’ who, 
with two other members, was ousted from office by Admiral 


Kolchak, throws some interesting light on the course of the 
Allies in Russia. After describing the organization of the 
“Union for the Regeneration of Russia,” which was instru- 


mental in the formation of the Ufa and Omsk “All-Russian” 
Governments, Mr. Argoonov continues: 

From the very beginning of its activity the Union entered into 
regular and frequent communication with the representatives of 
the Allied missions stationed at Moscow, Petrograd, and Vologda, 
chiefly through the French Ambassador, M. Noulens. The repre- 
sentatives of the Allies were thoroughly familiarized with the 
objects of the Union and its personnel, and repeatedly expressed 
their readiness to assist it in every way, fully sharing the views 
of the Union upon the problems of home and foreign politics. 
These declarations concerning assistance bore an official, not a 
private, character, being usually attended by references to the 
fact that the action of these representatives met with the ap- 
proval of their respective home Governments. Among other 
things the Union submitted for the consideration of the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied missions a detailed plan of a military 
campaign on Russian territory with the codperation of Allied 
armies, which plan was transmitted abroad. 

In June, 1918, M. Noulens in a semi-official way made known 
to certain political organizations in Moscow, including the Union 
for the Regeneration of Russia, a note wherein were stated the 
views of the Allies concerning their objects in relation to Rus- 
sia. In that note were repeated almost in full the principles of 
the political platform of the Union. First of all, the decision of 
the Allied Governments to furnish armed forces for the common 
fight against the German-Bolshevist army was categorically con- 
firmed, these forces to be numerous enough to bear the brunt in 
the beginning and thereby to enable the small Russian anti- 
Bolshevist detachments to develop into a considerable regular 
army. As an expression of private opinion and advice, the note 
recommended a series of measures for the internal reconstruction 
of Russia. Denying the possibility of any understanding with 
the Bolsheviki, the Allies advanced first of all the plan of creating 
one all-Russian coalition power, in the shape of a directorate of 
three men responsible to no one until the time of the meeting of 
the existing Constitutional Convention. However, in relation to 
the latter a substantial qualification was made in the note. 
Pointing out the imperfections of the existing Constitutional 
Convention, the Allies denied its right to act as a permanent 
legislative and supervisory body, conceding only the opening of 
its deliberations for the briefest period (of two or three meet- 
ings), in order that the Constitutional Convention should sanc- 
tion by its authority the Government previously created and the 
governmental apparatus organized by it, should work out a law 
for the elections to a new Constitutional Convention, and should 
thereby end its existence. 

In reference to the foregoing statement, it should be 
observed that the election law under which the first Consti- 
tutional Convention was elected had been drafted by a com- 
mission appointed by the Kerensky Government, and that the 
deliberations of the extended over 


commission several 
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months. According to Mr. Argoonov’s account, a new elec- 
tion law was to be drafted at two or three sittings, the Bol- 
sheviki and their associates, in the meantime, being excluded 
from the session of the convention at which the amended law 
was to be framed. 


Georg Brandes on the Peace Settlement 


fj ee following interview with Georg Brandes, recently 
given to an American correspondent in Sweden, was 
intended for a New York newspaper, but appears never to 
have-been published. The sections in italics were inserted 
by M. Brandes as additions to the remainder of the inter- 
view. 

Georg Brandes takes an extremely pessimistic view of the 
work of the Peace Congress and the prospects for the world’s 
peace. He said today in an interview: 

“The Allies are drunk with victory, and are too bent upon in- 
flicting punishments to make a just and durable peace. I am 
an old man and can well remember that when Paris sur- 
rendered, trainloads of provisions were in movement from Eng- 
land within twenty-four hours to feed the hungry. But what 
do we see now? Germany surrendered more than three months 
ago, but the Allies still prevent the provisioning of Germany. 
Surely no peace made in that spirit can be followed by those 
feelings of political contentment upon which any peace must 
finally rest.” 

Asked what he thought of Wilson’s peace programme and its 
chances of success, Brandes replied: “J admire and appreciate 
the principles of President Wilson, but I cannot understand how 
anyone who has his eyes open can for a moment believe in their 
realization. Wilson was received in the Allied countries like a 
king, and many beautiful speeches were made to him; but we 
now see that those speeches were only phrases, mere camouflage 
for peace terms contradictory to Wilson’s principles.” 

Here Brandes asked the correspondent whether Wilson had 
the united support of the American people for his policy of 
moderation; to which the correspondent was compelled to admit 
some doubt in view of recent political events and discussions in 
Congress and the press. Brandes continued: “Wilson’s policy of 
moderation is the only right one, especially his demand for self- 
determination of peoples; but has he the strength of will to 
carry it through? Already a breach has apparently been made 
in it in the case of Aljsace-Lorraine, with Wilson permitting it 
to be assigned to France as a prize of war. But such a settle- 
ment does not satisfy the people concerned. It was the Ameri- 
can troops that gave the final decision in the war, and therefore 
Wilson saved the Allies; for they clearly could not have won 
without American help. But England and France do not admit 
that; they claim that they won the war, and that they are there- 
fore entitled to the controlling voice in shaping the terms of 
peace. Wilson will now go to Washington, but when he returns 
to Paris he will find everything arranged among the Allies 
during his absence. After having won the war the Allies will 
say to him: ‘The Moor has done his duty; the Moor can go.’” 

“And the prospects for a lasting peace?” the correspondent 
ventured to interpose. Here the professor thrust his body for- 
ward over his desk, raised his hands, and exclaimed in despair- 
ing tones: “Horrible, horrible! I fear we shall have more wars 
than ever. War cannot bring peace. Only love and mercy bring 
peace, and where are love and mercy? I see only the terrible 
weapona of blockade and civil wars in more than one country. 
A peace between thirst for revenge on the one side, exhaustion 
and prostration on the other side, will now be dry-nursed under 
famine and shouts of triumph. This newborn peace is not 
ruddy-cheeked. 

“Peace can only rest upon good-will on all sides; but the 
Allies are not even trying to create good-will on the opposing 
side. Statesmen acting in that spirit may have the satisfaction 
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of glutting their own revenge; but what of the world’s future? 
what of humanity? 

“The Allies are shocked by the horrible disorders in Russia 
but they have codéperated with the Czecho-Slovaks, who har 
blocked the access of food supplies from Siberia to Russia 
They are consequently partly responsible for the disorder there. 
The serious food shortage in Russia is aggravating the dis- 
organization. The Russian people want peace. 

“The League of Nations is nothing but the Holy Alliance o/ 
1815 once more. The effective control of affairs will be in tii 
hands of Britain, France, Italy, and America; and America wi 
be eliminated. The decisions will be taken at the preliminary 
meetings, and the other nations will be invited formally to ratify 
the decisions. The war for small nations is to end in a peace 
of Great Powers. The war against pretended world domina- 
tion by the Central Powers is to end in the real domination of 
their victors. I have before me the telegrams of Tunis and 
Algiers to Wilson; who can believe that they will be discussed? 

“The League of Nations may disestablish war in the old 
formal sense of the word; but it will sanctify power in a neu 
and sinister sense. The new concert will use force all the world 
over—to intervene in Russia, to [effect] the partition of Turkey, 
etc. The French Government has already arranged the adminis- 
tration of Galilee. 

“The whole of the Germanic and Slavic races will, I fear, be 
reduced to a position of vassalage. This is natural as an outcom« 
of revenge, but has nothing to do with the dawn of a new age.” 


“Cant About Ireland”’ 


SSERTING that no Secretary of State for Ireland “ever 

cut a sorrier figure than Mr. Macpherson last week in 
the Irish debate,” the London Nation, in an editorial entitled 
“Cant About Ireland,” in its issue of April 12, intimates 
that “the prophets are already looking out for another 
Chief Secretary,” and continues: 

We are occupying Rhineland as a conquered country with 
some tens of thousands of conscript soldiers. We are occupying 
Ireland as a conquered country with some tens of thousands 
of conscript soldiers. The only difference appears to be that in 
the former case our occupation is, on the whole, accepted by 
the people as a temporary evil. In the latter, it is fiercely re- 
sented as a permanent wrong. In time, Germany will see the 
British army of occupation depart. When will the British army 
of occupation depart from Ireland? Mr. Macpherson and men 
of his calibre think that Ireland can be terrorized into acquies- 
cence by military suppressions or bribed into gratitude by doles. 
On paper these theories would appear excellent. A man might 
be forgiven for believing in them if he started his study of 
Irish history with the year 1919. Unfortunately, they have 
been tried successively and simultaneously for a hundred years. 
And their failure is familiar to all the world. When Ireland is 
quiet—so runs the argument—she is content. Therefore she 
does not want Home Rule. When Ireland is disturbed, she is 
menacing: it would be dangerous to give her Home Rule. The 
Irish are poor, and therefore they are discontented. Give Ire- 
land British bribes, and riches will bring acquiescence in Brit- 
ish rule. What madness possesses us that we should listen to 
these follies at such a time as this? Ireland today was never 
more prosperous and never more fiercely nationalist. The tariff 
reformers offered a solution in high artificial prices for Irish 
products. “What shall a nation receive in exchange for its 
soul?” asked Mr. Churchill in his Liberal days. “A tax on 
imported butter.” Mr. Macpherson alternatively suggests edu- 
cation and sanitary cottages. But improved education has had 
no other effect than to create an educated class of brilliant 
young men even more resentful of alien rule than their peasant 
forefathers. And suitable houses and the raising of the stand- 
ard of a nation have always liberated it to fight evils beyond 
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that of mere poverty. It turns its thoughts beyond the economic 
struggle to a full national life. 

The present condition, therefore, is pitiful. Britain suffers 
more than Ireland. In face of it our proclamations of self- 
determination in Paris die away into a dreary cant and snuffle. 
Everywhere nationality has thrown down all barriers. Every- 
where the world is to be remolded on national lines. Com- 
mittees are examining with ethnological experts the exact 
nationality of each people and each fragment of people. Poles 
and Czecho-Slovaks and Ukrainians fight fiercely for the posses- 
sion of territory. Sometimes the test is plebiscitary. Some- 
times it is language, or religion. Sometimes it is the shape of 
the head, round or square. But everywhere new states are 
being created in response to this furious uprush of national 
ideals. And every new state has its Ulster. There will be a 
German Ulster in Poland. There will be an Austrian Ulster in 
Bohemia. There will be an Hungarian and Saxon Ulster in 
Rumania. We carve out these kingdoms with unfaltering hand, 
in adjusting the map of Europe. Only our effort fails us when 
we come to our own problem at home. Why not a British Ulster 
in Ireland? For many years this so-called Ulster has been the 
spoiled child of the Empire. Its threats of rebellion were cer- 
tainly one of the operative causes of the European war. Its 
subsequent implacable opposition to Irish aspiration turned all 
Ireland to Sinn Fein. How long is this arrogant minority to be 
allowed to stand between Britain and Ireland; to veto a recon- 
ciliation which all the world is wanting? There are a dozen 
solutions to the question without partition—given good-will and 
the desire to make a lasting peace. But Ulster—or the recal- 
citrant corner of it—has been encouraged by the whole of the 
British upper-class until it defies its own fellow-countrymen, 
and the British electorate, and the verdict of the civilized world. 

It is evident that these things cannot continue. They form an 
open sore and shame. All the Dominions are protesting against 
them. America is protesting against them. The better mind 
of the world is protesting against them. Radicalism and labor 
will have none of them. Radicalism and labor will dominate the 
next Parliament. That combination will have little patience 
with or approval of Ulster’s veto. Sir Donald Maclean quoted 
in last week’s debate a letter from a distinguished author who 
has just returned to Ireland from active service at the war. 
“Returning to the country after four and a half years,” he says, 
“I am really appalled by the scandal it presents of people gov- 
erned by naked force: essentially the same system as in Belgium 
and in Germany; armed police, soldiers, machines, tanks, gas, 
etc.—all the hideous paraphernalia of war. The whole of it 
apparently to repress a people who are determined, in some way 
or another, to attain their liberty.” Ireland demands today the 
recognition of a principle which is dominating the whole world. 
In return she sees tanks lumbering through the streets of her 
capital and aeroplanes vigilant overhead. Such displays—it is 
calculated—will in time make her loyal. She will accept Brit- 
ish rule, and abandon Sinn Fein; and recover what the Chief 
Secretary is pleased to call her soul. Even Toryism protests 
against this criminal folly. Mr. Hills expressed profound dis- 
appointment at the Government statement. They “have no solu- 
tion to give for the Irish problem. Either the Govern- 
ment have got a policy or they have not. If they have not got a 
policy, it is the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. If they 
have got a policy, in God’s name let them tell us what that 
policy is.” He appeals boldly “to our own consciences and our 
own hearts.” “I, as a Unionist, find the present position per- 
fectly intolerable. We cannot go on as we are.” These are 
courageous words. It might be well if Liberal, Labor, and inde- 
pendent Tory members got together to devise a scheme which 
they could force upon this nerveless Administration. But action 
there must be. We may refer the Irish problem to the Empire. 
We may refer it to the United States. We may refer it to the 
League of Nations. But military terrorism is impossible. The 
one thing certain is—“We cannot go on as we are.” 
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Notes 


= a recent statement in the French Chamber of Deputies, M 
Loucheur, Minister of Industrial Reconstruction, described the 
loyment and restore 


efforts of the Government to remedy unemp 
normal economic conditions He called for the cooperation, in- 
dustrial and financial, of all the manufacturers and tradesmen 
of France, and explained that the industrial enterprises which 
were being conducted by the state would not be allowed to re- 
sult in any injurious competition with private enterprise. State- 
owned war factories were already, he announced, being con- 
verted into repair shops, locomotive works, factories for the 
production of telephone and telegraph appliances, etc. While 
M. Loucheur vigorously advocated international labor legisla- 
tion, and announced that the Government had appointed M. 
Jouhaux, of the Confédération Générale du Travail, to serve on 
a special commission which would represent both employers and 
employees, he added that he did not believe the eight-hour day 
was possible in France. He declared lLLimself a supporter of the 
general principle of commercial freedom from state control, 
although the present condition of industrial disorganization and 
the prevailing high rate of exchange rendered such freedom 
temporarily unwise. 


“RANCE has sent a mission to French East Africa to study 
the question of food supplies for France, and especially to 
determine the possibilities of cotton culture by the introduction 
of irrigation in Lower Senegal and about the mouth of the 
Niger. Engineers in the region have reported that within ten 
years half the pre-war demand of French cotton spinners could 
be supplied from a strip of land 500 kilometres in length on 
both sides of the Senegal, admirably suited for cotton growing. 
The commission also reports that it is practicable to remove the 
bar which closes the Senegal and open the river to navigation 
as far as Podor in the season of low water (November to June), 
and as far as Kayes for the rest of the year 


= French League for the Rights of Women, following the 

reception of its delegates on April 10 by the Committee 
of the Peace Conference on the League of Nations, addressed 
a letter to President Wilson thanking him for the assurance 
that he and his colleagues agreed in principle with the points 
ubmitted by the League, but informing him that an agreement 
in principle only was insufficient. Declaring that slavery, al- 
though abolished in principle, still existed in regard to women 
and children, the letter demanded the inclusion in the peace 
treaty of the following provision: “The contracting states en- 
rage to prohibit, under any form whatever, the sale of or traffic 
n women and children either as property, or for work or prosti- 


tution, or even with a view to marriage 


a a recent issue of the Paris Figaro M. Charles Tardieu 
discusses the situation of the demobilized women war workers 
of France. Of the several hundred thousand employed in 
arsenals, factories, and various public departments, all but 
80,000 have been discharged since the armistice, with the result 
that France is confronted with a new and serious problem of 
unemployment. Although the wages of women engaged in 
various war activities were less than those of men doing the 
same work, they were nevertheless so much better than those 
paid in the so-called feminine occupations that many of the 
demobilized women are refusing to accept the positions now 
open to them. Resentment is reported to have developed among 
the women demobilized from certain employments, particularly 
among women employees of the Bureau of Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones, who, after devoted and in many cases extremely 
dangerous service, are obliged to yield their places not only 
to demobilized soldiers but also to the demobilized male civ! 
workers who have neither military service nor experience to 
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recommend them. Very little has been done to meet the problem 
of unemployment among women, and according to M. Tardieu 
there is pressing need of some adequate plan of aid for the 
thousands of women who have been discharged without dis- 
crimination to make room for the men returning from the front. 


RECENT meeting of business men, called by the British 
4 National Produce Traders’ League at London, adopted a 
resolution calling upon the Government “immediately to re- 
move all the various controls on trade set up under the Defence 
of the Realm Acts during the war.” Mr. E. B. Tredwen, chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Committee and of the Australasian sec- 
tion of the London Chamber of Commerce, presided, and the 


leading address in support of the motion was delivered by Mr. 
Walter Runciman, who stated that “seldom in the modern his- 
tory of England had there been more widespread apprehension 


of misfortune and trouble in finance and commerce.” He de- 
clared that nearly a million people in Great Britain were 
receiving unemployment pay, while manufacturers, on the other 
hand, had stocks of goods which the rulings of Government 
Departments prevented them from shipping to customers abroad. 


‘ WITZERLAND, through a referendum taken last October, 
‘has amended its Federal Constitution so as to provide for the 
election of the National Council by proportional representation. 
It seemed desirable, after the general strike in November, to 
hold elections as soon as possible, and although the present 
National Council has served only two years of its three year 
term, the elections will take place in October. The regulations 
governing the coming elections, as prepared by the National 
Council, were opposed by the minority parties, and were finally 
amended by the Council of State by abolishing compulsory 
voting and permitting plural voting. In its altered form the 
bill was accepted and has gone into effect. 


N March 24 a conference was held at Milan of the Social- 

ists who left the official organization of the Italian Socialist 
party in order to support the intervention of Italy in the war. 
Resolutions were passed providing for an organization with the 
object of substituting “Mazzini’s humanitarian and educative 
principles for Marx’s egoistic conceptions.” It was declared 
that the Italians of Spolato and Zara must not be abandoned, 
and that the Bolshevism of the official Socialist party must be 
defeated. It is suggested that the new party, which calls itself 
the “Trincerista,” or “Comrades of the Trenches,” may have 
some influence on the elections. 


1NDER the Swedish constitutional system the laws govern- 
ing municipal elections are subject to revision without a 
constitutional amendment. The extraordinary session of the 
Riksdag last fall was able, accordingly, to pass sweeping reform 
bills granting full and equal suffrage in municipal elections to 
men and women without the requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation. These municipal elections have an added importance 
from the fact that the town and county councils elect the mem- 
bers of the first chamber of the Riksdag, and, in consequence, 
women already have an influence on the choice of the members 
of that body, although the Parliamentary suffrage cannot be 
conferred upon women without a constitutional amendment. 
In discussing the participation of women in the Stockholm elec- 
tions, the Dagena Nyheter of March 28 remarks that an active 
part was taken by married women of all classes and by self- 
supporting women, especially domestic servants. The percentage 
of women who voted was smaller than that of men, although 
the actual number was larger owing to the fact that there are 
more women than men qualified to vote. According to the 
election returns of two typical districts of Stockholm, it appears 
that approximately one-half of the women voted. The increase 
in the electorate has resulted in changes in the voting strength 
of the various political parties, these changes favoring the 
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Socialists, who now comprise 52 per cent. of the voters of 
Stockholm. 


NY OBWEGIAN shipping losses during the war were greater 
than those of either Sweden or Denmark. The Royal Nor- 
wegian Navigation Bureau has officially announced that Nor- 
way’s loss at the end of 1918 comprised 629 steamships, 
aggregating 1,031,360 gross tons; 178 sailing vessels, aggre- 
gating 194,777 tons; 17 motor boats, aggregating 10,591 tons; 
and 5 barges, aggregating 3,327 tons, making a total of 929 
vessels, aggregating 1,240,055 gross registered tons. The loss 
of life was 1,155. At the outbreak of the war Norway’s regis- 
tered merchant fleet consisted of 3,405 vessels, aggregating 
2,626,708 tons. The total loss, therefore, calculated on a per- 
centage basis, is 24.11 per cent. of the vessels and 47.08 per cent 
of the tonnage. 


Tapert labor magazine, the Rodo Sekai or Labor World, ha: 
é lately appeared in Japan as the organ of the Yuaikai 
(Labor’s Friendly Society). A leading editorial in the first 
issue gives the following statement of the attitude of the new 
periodical: “Capitalists should take steps to make their interests 
and those of workmen identical; they should know that there is 
no capital without labor. Workers should try to elevate thei 
character and to increase their efficiency, aim at the realizatio. 
of the eight hour principle, organize trade unions on sound lines, 
demand a revision of the Factory Law so as to better their con 
dition, urge the abolition of that part of the police regulation 
which imposes handicaps upon workers, and struggle to secur 
universal suffrage. The Government should on its part carry 
out a thorough revision of the tax regulations so as to plac 
more of the burden on the rich, less of it on the poor. The 
peerage system, which constitutes a source of class preju- 
dice, should be done away with.” During the last few months 
the Yuaikai has largely increased its membership in industria] 
centres, particularly in Kobe and Osaka. 


A RECENT issue of the Japanese Advertiser gives an ac- 

count, taken from what are said to be official sources, of an 
advance by Great Britain of considerable funds te the Govern- 
ment at Archangel, and the “consequent establishment of Great 
Britain’s interest in the great forest resources of northern 
Russia.” The Archangel Government has accumulated sinc 
August a debt of 70,000,000 rubles on domestic loans, a part 
of which fell due on February 15. Bonds issued against thes: 
loans are being used as legal tender, making it almost im- 
possible for the Government to raise more money by domesti: 
loans. According to the Japanese Advertiser, Great Britain 
counted upon to supply the necessary funds, for which larg: 
tracts of forest land will be pledged as security, establishing 
British interests permanently in northern Russia. 


A WOMAN'S party, recently organized in Argentina under 

the leadership of Sefiora Julieta Santeri de Renshaw, has 
published a platform which demands equality with men in office- 
holding as well as in voting, and declares that any interpreta- 
tion of the Argentine Constitution contrary to woman suffrag: 
is “unworthy of the present state of civilization.” 


|. Nprorney ap enininy discussion of the Russian problem, en 
titled “The Conflict of Parties in the Russian Revolution,’ 
by Prof. Jacob Zeitlin, was issued in March as a university 
bulletin by the War Committee of the University of Illinois 
Professor Zeitlin traces the course of the Revolution from th: 
period of the Provisional Government to a recent date, with par 
ticular reference to the development of the power of the Soviets 
over the Provisional Government, the growth of Bolshevist con- 
trol within the Soviets, the complete assumption of power by the 
Bolshevist Soviet Government, and the result of Bolshevist con 
trol. 
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- — ro an ne oo 
ter BOLSHEVISM The Opportunity Books 
om By JOHN SPARGO 
Ds “The first careful, intelligent study of that character that has been done A New Series, Dealing with Opportunities 
Se into English.”"—N. Y. Globe. 
t . ° 
“If all Americans who talk so much, and often so ignorantly, about the PO 
IS ; Bolsheviki, would read this book, they would be immeasurably better for the OP RTUNITIES 
2: experience.”—N. Y. Sun. IN FARMING 
ISS “The most convincing statement of what this strange ism has done, what it ; ; 
is proposes to do, what it is and how it works, and how it differs from social- By EDWARD OWEN DEAN 
ism and democracy. His discussion is intensely interesting, first providing ® euastiont dtecuneten af the , 
ng us with a background, and then putting Bolshevism on trial and calling ae. *, po he teins ay. mene ob 
r its own witness to the stand.”—Coluwmbus Dispatch. $1.50 farmer especially for the returning onl 
dier who wants to take a fresh hold. 
I It will help you decide, because it tells . 
THE SOC ETY OF FREE STATES you what personal qualities you need, 
By DWIGHT W. MORROW where to go, what to raise, what capital 
, a and facilities you need, what you have 
An analysis of the League Covenant as Proposed by the League of Nations to go up against. yh 
Committee, of which President Wilson is Chairman. With the Historic 
Background of Former Projects for World Peace, Previous Ventures in 
International Co-operation, The Principle of Nationality, and the Abiding 
Conflict between National Liberty and World Order. Price, $1.25 IN PREPARATION: 
i: CHEMISTRY By Ellwood Hendrick 
3 INTERNATIONAL IDEALS yElleced Hendi 
92 , 
: By WOODROW WILSON NEWSPAPER WORK By James Melvin Lee 
Uniform with “Why We Are at War,” “In Our First Year of War” 
n 3 , J ’ . 
n This new book of the President’s contains all the addresses made by him MERCHANT SHIPS By Nelson Collins 
during his first stay in Europe when the eyes of the whole world were upon 
" him. From the first address delivered the book comes down to the final one AVIATION By Capt. Arthur Sweetser 
ry given when he presented the League of Nations Covenant to the Peace 
ce Congress on February 14, 1919, l6mo, $1.00 Price, 75 cents 
he 
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THE DECREES OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 
THE RUSSIAN LAND LAW 


which have appeared in the pages of the Nation during the past few months, 
are to be combined in a single pamphlet which will be off the press next week. 
r The price of this pamphlet will be twenty-five cents. 


The Nation 


20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


Pamphlets now in print: 





The Russian Land Law, 5c 


General Smuts’ Plan for the League of Nations, 15c 


The Russian Constitution, 5c 
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—frontiers 
—treaties 
—historical background 


HESE are words on every lip; the subjects of discussion 

wherever thoughtful people gather. How well are you 

posted? Do you know the basis of Belgium’s claim to a 
re-arrangement of her frontiers with Holland? Could you define 
an ‘artificial boundary,’ a ‘zonal frontier’? Have you in mind the 
effect on Italy of the treaties of Vienna, 1815, Zurich, 1859, and 
Vienna, 1866? Have you a clear idea of how and when Germany 
got the Duchy of Holstein? 

To grasp the meaning of the new maps, to appreciate fully the significance 
of the provisions in the new treaty one must know something of what has 
gone before. These books will answer your questions. Each is by a student 
of modern history; accurate and dependable, and worthy of the Oxford 
stamp. Yet those which interest you; read them, study them, and use them 
for reference in your daily reading. 


The Century of Hope 
A Sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to the Great War 
By F. S. MARVIN 
Crown, 8vo. Net, $3.00 


We place this masterly summary first as its thoughtful generalizations 
give a clear and vivid account of the progress, during the period 1815-1914, 
in politics, literature, science, invention, biology, education, and social life, 
which has shaped the politics, ideals, and ambitions of every European nation. 

“An unusually wise and fairminded and stimulating book.” London 
Times, March 27, 1919. 


The Great European Treaties of the 


Nineteenth Century 
By SIR AUGUSTUS OAKES, c.s. and R. B. MOWAT, s.a. 
Crown, 8vo. Net, $3.40 

This exceedingly useful volume gives the texts of the treaties resulting 
from the European wars of the 19th century. Each text is preceded by an 
historical sketch and usually a map, so as to picture in the reader’s mind the 
important features of each treaty and the development of each power to its 
present status. 

“Its value to the general reader is incontestable.” English Historical 
Review. 

Frontiers 
A Study in Political Geography 
ty C. B. FAWCETT, B.., M.sc. 
Crown, 8vo. Net, $1.20 

This able and suggestive little book will ses the average reader a new 
conception of a most difficult subject. Mr, Fawcett deals with the variety 
of factors; race, climate, natural barriers, rivers, frontier marches, buffer 
states and military considerations, which enter into the formation of frontiers, 
and throws much light on current problems. 

“Welcome because of its precision in dealing with geographical concep- 
tions and its grasp of both historical and practical aspects of border prob- 
lems.” Nation, March 15, 1919. 


send you, free of charge, our illustrated magazine, “The Periodical.” 


q Take this ad to your bookseller. Give him your name and we will 
If no bookseller is convenient make request directly to us. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ie ae ae Me ee 
THIRTY-FIVE WEST THIRTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN 





OXFORD HISTORIES 
of THE BELLIGERENTS 


Crown 8vo, (7%x5%), blue cloth 


Each volume by scholars of the 
first rank. They are distinguished 
by impartiality of judgment, lucid 
exposition and completeness of es- 
sential information. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
from the Varangians to the Bolshe- 
viks. By C. RAYMOND BEAZ- 
LEY, NEVILL FORBES, and G. A. 
BIRKETT. 1918 Pp. xxii+602, 
with six maps. Net $4.25. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 
A History of the Ottoman Turks and 
of European Diplomacy in the Bal- 
kans to 1917. By J. A. R. MAR- 
RIOTT. 1918, Pp. xii+536, with 
eleven maps. Net $4.25. 


ITALY 
Mediaeval and Modern, a History by 
E. M. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, K. D. 
VERNON, and C. SANFORD 
TERRY. 1917. Pp. viii+564, with 
eight maps and a preface by H. W. 
C. DAVIS. Net $2.90. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE 
GATE 
Historical lectures on the Serbs. By 
R. G. D. LAFFAN, 1918. Pp. 300, 
with twenty-two illustrations and 
three maps. Net $3.25. 


FRANCE 
Mediaeval and Modern, a History by 
A. HASSALL. 1918. Pp. 320, with 
seven maps, Net $3.25. 


JAPAN 
the Rise of a Modern Power. By 
ROBERT P. PORTER. 1918. Pp. 
xii+362, with five illustrations and 
five maps. Net $3.25. 


THE BALKANS 


a History of Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Roumania, Turkey. By 
NEVILL FORBES, A. J. TOYN- 
BEE, D. MITRANY and D. G. 
HOGARTH. 1915. Pp. 408, with 
three maps. Net $3.25. 


PORTUGAL OLD AND 
YOUNG: 
An Historical Study by GEORGE 
YOUNG 1917. Pp. viti+342, with 
a frontispiece and five maps. Net 
$3.25. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
PRUSSIA 
the making of an Empire. By J. A. 
R. MARRIOTT and C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON. 1915. 1917. Pp. 
460, with eight maps. Net $3.25. 
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